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are supplied with 


CHAMPION 


PLUGS 








CHAMPION SPARKINC PLUC CO. LTD. FELTHAM MIDDLESEX 





SARDINES 
BUILD 
STRONG 
LIMBS ? 


It may sound surprising, 
but both tinned sardines 
and tinned salmon can 
have quite a marked 
effect on bone formation. Both are singularly good sources 
of vitamin D, which is essential for building up strong straight 
bones and good teeth. Vitamin D is the ‘ sunshine’ vitamin, 
which prevents rickets. We particularly also have need of 
‘ protective’ vitamin A during winter to ward off ailments. 
But the best and handiest way of ensuring that you get ample 
A and D is to put yourself on Crookes Halibut Oil throughout 
the winter. FREE: Why not get to know the vitamin-value 
of the foods you eat every day. Our free illustrated booklet 
tells you this in an easy interesting way. Write to The Crookes 
Laboratories Limited, Dept. F210, Park Royal, London, N.W.10. 





CROOKES HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 
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RETURN ENGAGEMENT 


“For these days, Hawkins, |; bottle for the amateur thea- 
you bear a strange resem- | tricals tonight? ” 

blance 9 some God of | “Qn the contrary, this is no 
Plenty. | period piece, Sir. Small supplies 
“A parcel from the Colonies, | of real Rose’s Lime Juice, 
Te die which you and I have been ad- 
* Ceaiia? Anueaiio?® * vertising in absentia for so long, 


; | are now available occasionally 
“* The United States, Sir. Ial- | in the shops. By vigilance and 
ways overlook that unfortunate good fortune I obtained this 
Declaration of 1776. There | bottle.” 


. ° ” | z 
were faults on both sides. | “Set them up, Hawkins ! 


“Very handsome. I take | We’ve been waiting for this 
it you hired that Rose’s | since ’42.” 


ROsk’s There is substitute 
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“the most enduring of good tobaccos 


‘* Dear Sirs, April 8/47 

‘*During the course of my duties with the British Military Mission to 
Greece, in Macedonia I inspected a village near the Yugo-Slav border which 
had been razed to the ground by a guerrilla band. 

‘‘In a corner of one of the mud dwellings, amongst some goatskins I 
espied two or three tins of your delicious Punchbowle. Being a votary of 
that famous brand, I seized upon it with delight and was gratified, later, to 
find it as fresh and cool as ever. I suppose I shall never know by what 


33 


| curious turn of Fate they came to be there. 


‘I have no objection to your using this letter, for I felt I must write to 
tell you of yet another instance where Barneys has proved itself the widest 
travelled and the most enduring of good tobaccos.”’ 


(This letter from a Captain serving with the VIII Greek om can be 
verified at Barneys Bureau, 24 Holborn, E.C. 


% Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle ( no strength), 4/1d. oz. 
(296) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle upon Tyne, England. @ 
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The word * Trubenised” is a registered Trade Mark, owned by Spoae 
Trubenised Ltd. It distinguishes fused semi-stiff articles made by 
leading manufacturers and processed according to the instructions 


and under the control of Trubenised Ltd. 









Man’s first victory 
over 





Hot air won man’s first victory over 
the power of g (gravity) and a lot of hot air has gone up since, but man 
is fast learning more and more how to reduce the power of g. We at 
HI.D.A. do little else but help the good work along by inventing and 
perfecting alloys that are light but strong. All that is needed now is for 
more manufacturers to think in terms of these new metals, to enquire from 
us what can be done to combine lightness with strength and to 


| HIGH 
| vith DUTY 
ALLOYS 


ALUMINIUM 





make light work of 


HIGH DUTY ALLOYS LIMITED, SLOUGH, BUCKS. 
INGOTS, BILLETS, FORGINGS AND CASTINGS IN ‘ HIDUMINIUM’ 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 


TBW ALLOYS 














and distinctive... in 
gleaming chromium with red, green 
or black relief. Price, complete 74/9. 
Supplies very limited. Leaflet on) 
request to :— | 


SPARKLETS LTD., LONDON, N.18) 
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Stieambline 
SPARKLET 
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The Cattle Market, Canterbury 


THE ENGLISH MARKET today is many things—a fair, a club, 
a discussion group. Above all it is a place where local men 
meet to buy and sell and plan for the future. It is to ensure 
that the Bank is constantly in touch with local affairs, and 
the needs of local firms and industries, that Barclays Bank 
have developed their unique system of Local Head Offices, 
covering England and Wales. The Local Directors of these 
Offices are men who know the district well, and their wide 
experience means that speedy and sympathetic consideration 
will be given to all matters brought before them. 


There is a Local Head Office at Maidstone. 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED | | | 


FINDLATER MACKIE TODD & CO.LTD. 
| Wine & Spirit Merchants to H.M. the King. 





This world-famed Sherry (formerly 
called Findlater’s Fino) could not 
be registered under that name and 





thereby protected from imitators. 
For the safeguarding therefore of 
our world-wide clientele we have 
renamed it — Findlater’s Dry Fly 
Sherry. 
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but Pve got a tin. 


ot NESCAFE 





Nescafé, Nestlé’s soluble 
coffee product, is easy to 
make—hard to get. But 


when you do ‘catch the bus’ 
with Nescafé — what a grand 
cup of coffee you'll enjoy! 





NESCAFE IS A SOLUBLE COFFEE PRODUCT 


composed of coffee solids, with dextrins, maltose 
and dextrose, added to retain the aroma. 
Ltd 


Rowen. INTERNATIONAL 


STAMP AUCTIONEERS 
THE BEST MEDIUM FOR THE SALE 
OF FINE AND RARE STAMPS 
39-42 NEW BOND ST LONDON, W.I 
ano at NEW YORK eu MAYFAIR 0218 





26A A NESTLE’S PRODUCT 











“Hullo .. . . George! I'm 
speaking from Warnes. 
Well, old boy, it’s just like 
pre=war for comfort and 
atmosphere. Completely 
modern trimmings, and 
marvellous service...” 





WARNES OF WORTHING 


Telephone : Worthing 2222 





“« We cut our fuel bills—the easy ESSE way” 


From time to time enthusiastic Esse users write to 
tell us about the fuel-saving virtues of their ESSE 
cookers. ESSE ‘heat storage’ is the secret of the 
saving. The ESSE uses fuel efficiently and economically, 
storing the maximum amount of heat from the small 
fire in hotplate and ovens which are always hot and 
ready for use 24 hours a day. In addition, food cooked 
in the fume-free ESSE ovens is noted for its delicious 
natural flavour. The ovens are indirectly heated by 
the patent ESSE caloriduct and there are no oven flues 














to clean. Fuel: anthracite, Phurnacite or coke. 
ESSE | major 
HEAT STORAGE CcHD © K €aAS 


THE ESSE COOKER COMPANY (Proprietors: Smith & Wellstood Ltd. Est. 1854) 
Head Office & Works: Bonnybridge, Scotland. Advisory: 46 Davies St., London, W.1 
Also at Liverpool, Edinburgh & Glasgow 
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The latest types of 
om Cleaner — 
quality higher 
than ever! 


WHY GO ON wearing yourself out, trying to 
keep your carpets and the rest of your 
home clean by old-fashioned methods, 
when you can have the latest type of 
Hoover to do the job properly? The 
Hoover is the World’s Best Cleaner, and 
in the latest post-war models quality 
and efficiency are higher than ever 

before. Supplies are limited, so for 
early delivery see your Authorised 
Hoover Dealer now. There is a 

Hoover Cleaner for every size and 

type of home — prices from 
£10.10.0 to £21.0.0 plus pur- 
chase tax. 


% Cleaning Tools 
now available 
— see your Authorised 
Hoover Dealer 


ALAMO OVER 


REGISTERED TRADE Mane 





2 BEATS...af & Sweat... abv ‘ca era ae 
HOOVER LIMITED + PERIVALE + GREENFORD + MIDDLESEX 
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| Command 


| When you can range the whole 


| listening (as you can with 


| your performance to start 
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FISH 
WITH RELISH / 





IMPROVING the taste of 
fish doesn’t mean changing the 
bait !_ It simply means serving 
fish with one of those two fine 


flavour givers — Yorkshire 
Relish, Thin 
and Thick. 
They’re reel 
good, and will 
be swallowed 
hook, line and 
sinker ! 


Yorkshire 


Goodall, Backhouse & Co. Ltd., Leeds 
Makers of famous sauces for 80 years 





A NEW 
TASTE IDEA 
Fried cod’s roe goes 
down well with the 
added flavouring of 
Yorkshire Relish 

Thick. Try it. 
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Performance! 


world for your choice of 
Ekco model A52), every pro- 
gramme is in the nature of a 
command performance — re- 
produced with fitting fidelity. 
This supremely good re- 
ceiver will do justice to your 
most exacting requirements. 
With the Ekco Switch 
Clock you can command 


and stop at any time, 
quite automatically! A 
beautiful electric clock 
with time-switching 
mechanism. Price £5, plus £1.13 .0 Pur. Tax. 


MODEL A52 
27 Gns. 


plus £9.4.4.P.T. 


| Write for illustrated ieaflet to Dept. P.3. 
le. kK. COLE LTD 


SOUTHEND - ON -SEA 
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She waited a moment under the fairy lights; t 


garden seemed enchanted ; 
she waited by the dark tree, secure in beauty, 
until she heard the expected footsteps. 


aw 


LONDON SALON: 174 NEW BOND ST., W.1r 
SKIN FOOD * CLEANSING CREAM 
(for extra dry skins) * DAY CREAM 
SAFADA HAND LOTION * MAKE-UP BASE 


BEAUTY MILK DATHOS 
LIPSTICK * FACE POWDER 
Prices from 4/4 to 21/- 


EXCUSE ME... 
Inner 


Cleanliness 
comes first 





‘THERE'S NO SECRET about her cheerful well- 
Leing —it is Inner Cleanliness with 
Andrews. First: Andrews refreshes 
the mouth and cleans the tongue. Next: 
Antacid in action, Andrews settles the 
stomach, corrects digestive upsets, 
THEN: Andrews tones up the liver and 
checks biliousness. FINALLy: Tocom- | 
plete your Inner Cleanliness Andrews 
gently clears the bowels, relieves consti- 
pation and purifies the blood. Family | 
size tin 2/3, 


ANDREWS | 


LIVER SALT 


J. B. LEWIS 








Underwear 


& SONS, 


ft pmey 





LTD., Nottingham 


Slumberwedt 





BY APPOINTMENT TO HIS PAY by 
MAJESTY KING GEORGE VI § 


APPOINTMENT TO HER LATE 
MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA 





G B. Kent and Sons Lid 
Brushmakers 


Beauty Secret... 


The majority of women have the 
mistaken idea that if you brush a per- 
manent or natural wave it is likely to 
straighten it and spoil the “set”. 
Leading hairdressers in England and 
U.S. know that the more you brush a 
permanent or natural wave the longer 
it will last and the more it improves 
the hair and gives a glossy finish to 
the “‘set”’. 


“ALLURE” brush supplies now available at 
leading Chemists, Hairdressers and Stores. 


KENT- 
ais, COSBY 
‘\ 


PERFUME HAIRBRUSH 
Brushes beauty 
tro your hair! 


G. 8. KENT & SONS UTD., 


and fragrance 









> 4 Lovely redhead DAPHNE 
DAY, starring Bruton 
Films, writes: “1 find the Kent- 
Cosby ‘Allure’? Perfume Haire 
brush improves and beautifies a 
permanent wave and tiie general 
condition of the hair’. 


PERFUME PAD 


@ REFILL TAKES 
OUT TO WASH 


@ HANDLEBACK 
NEVER SPOILT 
BY WATER 

@ ABSOLUTE 
CLEANLINESS AT 
BRUSH BASE 


24 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.). 


(WHOLESALE ONLY) 














Anwear 


Est. 1815. Suppliers to the Wholesale Trade. { 
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9 ~ GINGER ALE LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
SODA WATER LEMONADE 
TONIC WATER GRAPE FRUIT 


BELFAST 





Back for old friends abroad—but very scarce at home 




































Meltis 





For the serious Golfer— 


All the things you look for in golf shoes 
—comfort, tough wearing qualities 
combined with pliability, double 
uppers that make them as ee 
waterproof as shoes can be. [2am 
Good looks result from their 
inherent good qualities. 
For golf or for country 
wear generally, you 
cannot do better 











MARTELL 


. . now back to grace 


than choose every exclusive occasion. 
COGNAC 
couponworthy 6 VARIETIES containing FRUIT LIQUEUR 
° Gooseberry, Pear, Raspberry, Lemon, 
Moccasin Grapefruit, Tangerine, 2/4 4-Ib., 4/8 I-Ib. 





Veldtschoen. 


MOCCASIN 


veldtschoen 


MOCCASIN SHOEMAKERS *© NORTHAMPTON 


MELTIS LTD., London and Bedford 


(Zé 4 
ie 
GOBLIN 


ELECTRIC CLEANERS 
i CLOCKS - IRONS - RADIO 


BRANDY 


keeps you | 
going | 



















THREE STAR CORDON BLEU 
PER BOTTLE 41/- PER BOTTLE 51/- 
































IiT’s A GOOD 
SHIRT IF IT’S A 


Radiao 


FASHIONED TO FIT— 
WOVEN TO WEAR 







WHEREVER YOU BUY A HAT 


‘=~ ithad better bea 








— 1 ed \ ly | 
N  yate @Gattersh | igniter 
( fs ae y PLEAT PERFECTION 
_ 2 ies Box pleat down the back body... & 
~ S £505 for strength and freedom of move- 





ment. Matched centre pleat in the FX $ 
front . . . for style. This is cut so 3BS 
| that the pattern of the material is 
| centred on the pleat. Unfortunately = 
supplies are still very limited, 
| McINTYRE, HOGG, MARSH & CO. LTD. ‘: 
shirt Munutacturers for over 100 years 


Cvs is 
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You don’t hear chauffeurs 
asking for ‘PLUGS’ — 


THE WORD IS 








K-L-G CORUNDITE SPARKING PLUGS 


K-L-G Sparking Plugs Ltd., Cricklewood Works, London, NW2 





BALKAN SOBRANIE \)\ 
CIGARETTES & TOBACCOS 


THIS 





No. 13 


mus =e 


_ is not (in 
every man’s folly : 


it is some folk’s 
% wisdom. And good 
fishermen are usually 
good smokers who 
are sufficient unto 
themselves providing 
pouch or case is well 
filled with Balkan 
That float 
may never bob, there 
may be never a sug- 
gestion of a rise, yet 
the angler who 
smokes pure Turkish 
has had a good day; 
he is that modern 
rarity—a man at peace. 
id 


Sobranie. 
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When the last Guinea was Minted 


Many old records 
remind us that our sign hung in 
Lombard Street when Black 
Ivory and Guinea Gold were 


Let 
LLOYDS BANK 


look after your 


musty 


interests 











everyday topics of conversation 
between bankers and _ their 
customers. 

The efficiency of our modern 
accounting and_ calculating 
machines reminds us that we 
have moved with the times. 
The last Guinea was minted in 
1813, but the friendliness for 
which this Bank is renowned has 
survived all changes of outlook 


and method. 














a —R FLIABLE— 
-thal's what 
| youll like about 


pea 








THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER COMPANY LTD. EDINBURGH AND LONDON 











' 4.50 


| 


MAXIMUM RETAIL 
30/- per bottle. 
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By Appointment Biscuit Manufacturers to 
AM. The King. M¢Vitie & Price Ltd. 


The Gracious Addition 


to the Tea Tables 
of the Discerning 


* 





BISCUITS BY > Xa KAYSER 
a LAER 
M‘VITIE *e, ,BONDOR 


& Pp Re i C E | Se m wt ingen 


Made by MCVitie & Price Limited : Edinburgh : London ° Manchester 





SD SID NID GID IBID IBN naeaeel iN SEVEN SIZES 


Od . - Say your feet 
You discover, almost in a flash, that 
Arch Preserver Shoes have just those 
qualities you seek—the perfection of line to 


Preparing 






please every eye and the wealth of to be a 
comfort to make walking a pleasure. 


Beautiful 


Lady 





Yes —we’ve caught Christine at her favourite job! Helping 
Mummy is great fun even though she gets a little in the way 
sometimes : it’s good training for Christine too. Mummy’s 
“beauty training” for Christine is even more simple — just 
Pears Soap and clear water, which are surely “ Preparing her 


we : mt a to be a Beautiful Lady.” 
: Ey : 
&, 


We regret that Pears Transparent Soap is in short supply just now. 


YAS 
Pb) ARCH PRESERVER SHOE LTD., 17-18 OLD BOND ST., LONDON, W.1! | A. & F. Pears Ltd 
(Wholesale only) OF, ° 





TP 263/1059 
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Chariwaria 


A DAILY paper warns us that, although the margarine 
ration went up recently, it is likely to fall again to a lower 
level than before. Readers who tossed pancakes yesterday 
confirm this. 

° ° 


Stockport is making a bid to end the slogans-on-walls 
nuisance. Already several “Post No Bills” signs have been 


obliterated. 
° ro) 
Soft Job 


“Daily help wanted every 
Friday and two 3ft. divans, 
£800.” 

Advt. in North London paper. 

° ° 


In the bad old days, an 
M.P. tells us, it was cus- 
tomary to pay workmen 
with some of the goods 
they made. This of course 
is still done at the Mint. 


° ° 





M. Schuman has been 
warned that France may need new coins. A design for a 
new franc piece is already under the microscope. 


° ° 


In the course of an article on sea-birds an ornithologist 
mentions ‘“‘an erstwhile friend now sadly no longer with 


2” 


us.” Could this be a reference to the Basic Petrel ? 
° ° 


“My husband won’t let me try any of the Food Ministry 
recipes published in the papers,” said a woman in court. 
A knock at the door any day now may mean the arrival 
of a posse of Mr. Strachey’s Enforcement Officers. 














A naturalist says he was surprised, last week, to see 
considerable activity in and around the beehive .in his 
garden. Evidently drones are registering early this year. 


°o ° 
“Daimler Straight Eight Sports Saloon, 26 h.p., pre-war car, 
post-war condition; nearest £1,250.”—Advt. in “The Times.” 
Been through it? 
° ° 


Wind power is to be 
used to generate electricity. 
Country house-owners who 
foresee a National Wind 
Board are getting nervous. 


° eo] 


A writer in the Vegetarian 
Messenger says our diet 
depends on the shape of our 
heads. A queue expert in- 
sists that the feet should not 
be overlooked. 





°o ° 


Possibly by now Mr. Molotov realizes that he can go 
too far and no further. 
° ° 


: Froth-Blowers Take the Count. 

“In one public-house the water was three feet deep, and in a 
number of other houses people were forced to leave the ground 
floor for safety. 

At Salcombe the roar of the seas on the famous bar has been 
continuous all day, with the spray flying 100ft. high.” 

“ Daily Telegraph.” 
°o Oo 


A correspondent says he is applying for petrol for his 
motor bath-chair. He hasn’t a bath-chair, but estimates 
that by the time he gets the petrol he’ll need one. 
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My Nature Article 


FLASH of colour from the pear-tree outside the 
window of my breakfast-room warns me that it will 
soon be time to hang up a fresh bone for the blue- 

tits, for the old one was picked almost clean the day before 
yesterday by an intrusive woodpecker. Unlike the tits, 
which are careful feeders, always chipping off the suet head 
downwards to lessen the strain on their tiny digestive 
organs and flying to my window-sill after their meal for 
a peck of the bicarbonate of soda I like to put out for them, 
the Greater Spotted Woodpecker bolts his fat voraciously, 
clinging determinedly to the bone which rotates rapidly 
with every movement of his powerful neck-muscles. He 
is a handsome bird, but one cannot help reflecting, as he 
darts away over the hedge with the characteristic hup— 
hup of dyspepsia, how like a city alderman he is in his 
black-and-white with the flash of scarlet—and perhaps 
too, if I may be mischievous for a moment, in his fondness 
for rich foods. Not that aldermen spin round while they 
are actually eating, of course. 

Like all tame badgers, Rollo is fond of the company of 
swans and it is a pretty sight to see them play together in 
the dusk of a February evening when the bare branches of 
the trees begin to stand out starkly against the pale western 
sky and the sombre hooting of owls from my conservatory 
presages the onset of darkness. But they are not always, 
I am sorry to say, on such good terms. Rollo long ago 
appropriated the leather arm-chair in my sitting-room, and 
if Barkis or his mate Peggotty so much as sets one webbed 
foot on its worn surface there is trouble! Or there would be 
if I were not forced, rather reluctantly, to intervene. 
Contests between badgers and Rough-legged Buzzards are 
not uncommon in the wild state, and I once, on a country 
walk near Potter Hanworth, was privileged to come upon 
a Barnacle Goose locked in mortal combat with a fully- 
grown otter. But badgers and swans, perhaps because of 
their widely differing habitats, rarely come to grips, and it 
requires all my resolution to throw away so much good 
copy by calling Rollo to heel. Swans are powerful 





o 


creatures (the widely-held belief that they can break a 
man’s arm with a single blow of their wings should be 
taken, however, with a pinch of common salt. I once 
watched Barkis strike three times at Thomas, my gardening 
man, before the bone gave) and I doubt whether even Rollo, 
for all his powerful shoulders and long sharp incisors, would 
have the better of the exchange. In any case | like a little 
peace and quiet in my sitting-room of an evening, particu- 
larly now that Russet, the vixen I was lucky enough to 
find in my coal-cellar during the bitter weather of last 
March, has two delicious little cubs curled up with her 
behind the bureau. But of these more—much more— 
another week. 

What odd things one finds down behind the cushions of 
a much-used sofa. Grass snakes, as everyone knows, sleep 
soundly throughout the winter and Carlyle (named after 
a favourite bullfrog I used to write about) is no exception 
to the rule. But imagine my surprise when on slipping a 
hand down the corner of the sofa which I happened to be 
sharing with a hedgehog and three o1 four stoats, I came 
upon a steel knitting needle and eightpence in coppers 
instead of the familiar smooth coils I expected to encounter! 
However, when we ripped up the upholstery there he was, 
wound up tightly among the springs. How wonderfully 
the instinct for concealment, the gift for melting into a 
harmonious background, survives among reptiles even in 
captivity ! 

The Golden Crested Eagle is a rare visitor to our suburban 
gardens, but I shall be more than a little surprised if I have 
not seen at least one before I sit down to my typewriter 
again next week. He will be perched, I fancy, on the 
topmost branch of my pear-tree, his indomitable gaze 
fixed unwinkingly towards the north, as though beyond the 
grim roof-tops and soot-laden wireless-poles of exile he 
could catch a glimpse of the windswept crags and purple 
corries of his home. i 

What a bit of luck, though, if he were to carry off my 
poodle, Clemenceau, in his powerful talons! H. F. E. 
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News of Boathanger Again 


MAKE no great pretensions for that title; in fact I 

apologize for it. My choice of it was dictated by one 

purely technical reason: I want it to come just after 
“News of Boathanger” in the Index. ‘“‘More News of 
Boathanger,” a preferable and more euphonious phrase, 
would—as irritated contributors have in similar instances 
before realized too late—have sneaked in first, giving the 
assiduous index-reader the sort of feeling he gets when 
somebody with a loud voice is sitting just behind him at 
the pictures. 

I return to the subject of Boathanger because, a good 
deal to my surprise, my earlier remarks about him keep 
having what might be called offshoots (no names, no 
tendril). I seem to have aroused a certain interest in 
Boathanger. People say “No, really, did he——?”’ and 
“No, really, is it true that——-?” Of course I should be 
able to do nothing about this if there were not also a few 
people who tell me things about the man, for I still haven’t 
seen him or heard from him; but as it happens I am now 
in a position to pass on a little more information. 

For instance, I have had a letter from a man called (it 
looks like) Lethargy, who says I should get a shock if I 
saw Boathanger now. Well, I can believe that; but 





Lethargy’s contention seems to be that Boathanger has 
deliberately changed his appearance. ‘“‘I first met him long 
ago,” Lethargy writes, ‘““and I could almost put my finger 
on the exact day when he went to a psychiatrist, or read 
a book, or whatever it was that made him alter himself. 
I don’t mean the moustache, plenty of people grow 
moustaches; I mean that extraordinary collection of habits. 
He began with the handshake, I think—trying to make 
people’s bones crack. This was bad enough when he was 
introduced to men, but he used to do it to girls too; I 
remember a sort of cocktail-party where a minor film-star 
was the guest of honour, and she couldn’t sign any auto- 
graphs afterwards. Then there was a sort of springy way 
of walking he began to cultivate. At first we put it down 
to some rubber-heeled shoes he had, but no, he kept it 
up even in slippers—bounce, bounce, bounce, a very queer 
sight, and somehow it got quite irritating after a time. 
You got to feeling you wanted to stop his restless action, 
as if he were a piece of machinery. Two other habits I 
recall—he’s still got all these, but they’re a bit modified 
now—were the stuck-out jaw, which completely changed 
the way he pronounced ‘towel,’ for instance, and what he 
“alled his ‘quizzical eyebrow.’ He discovered he could get 
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THE MISSING VALENTINES 


“Nothing yet from Greece or Turkey?” 








“Now don’t worry, madam. 


his left eyebrow higher than his right, if he tried hard, so 
he began to try hard nearly all the time. We'd never 
have known he called it quizzical, though—looked more as 
if his head was itching—except that it was the word he 
used when he described himself over the telephone to a 
man in Manchester in 1938. You ought to get somebody 
to tell you about that occasion—I wasn’t there myself.” 

Well, this sounded promising, so I made a few inquiries. 
I found that Boathanger at that time had not been with 
the department store he has recently left, but with a small 
motor-car firm somewhere south of the river, and an 
occasion arose some time in 1938—you may remember 
that was the year of the other crisis, too—when he was the 
only man available to go up to Manchester to meet some- 
body. He’d never seen the other man, and the other man 
had never seen him, so they set out to tell each other what 
they were like, over the telephone. 

The Manchester man had first go. Boathanger was 
heard saying “Yes... Yes... Out? Out where? Oh, 
stout, sorry, yes... What was that? ... I’m afraid I 
didn’t get it even then ... Er—look, I’m afraid this line’s 
dreadfully bad, but it sounded just as if you said your nose 
was—What? It is? Your nose? Er—I see. No, thanks 
very much, I think that can be all. I’m sure I could pick 





you out of a thousand... Yes, that’s fine. Er—me? 
Well = 
Here Boathanger looked round a bit uneasily. Every- 


body in the place was listening, including a man who had 
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I’ find you a flat if it takes me twenty years.” 


come in to pay a bill and had paused, fascinated, in the 
act of lighting his pipe. 

“Well,” Boathanger said, making the best of it, “in 
the first place I’ve got a moustache. A moustache. Is 
it what? No, it’s—No, in the usual place, of course, I just 
said ‘in the first place’ to—No, not heavy, er—” (here 
he looked round again) ‘““—more of a toothbrush.” 

A mechanic said ‘You tell him, it’s like a couple of 
those little things they give you for cleaning lighters.” 

Not surprisingly, Boathanger was paying no attention 
and was already describing his other attributes. ‘I have 
a firm jaw,” he announced sternly, causing giggles round 
about, ““and—it’s rather odd, but my left eyebrow is 
higher than—No, my eyebrow. The right one is lower. 
Gives me a—” (he looked round once more and at last 
brought it out, defiantly) “—quizzical expression.” 

Well, that brought the house down. For months after- 
wards, until he left the firm in fact, his quizzical eyebrow 
was constantly under discussion. People would ask him 
how it was, in the mornings, and the most disrespectful 
of the mechanics used to look at it in a disapproving way 
and tell Boathanger he must have been lying on it. 

As for the man in Manchester, he was evidently a hard- 
headed character who placed no reliance on the subtlety of 
his perception. The rendezvous was the lobby of a hotel; 
he simply had Boathanger paged and lay low till he 
answered his name. Nobody ever discovered what it was 
about his nose. R. M. 
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H. J.’s Dramatic Fragments 


the Broads. It was my job to keep the Log Book, 

but this did not take very long, and I was afraid 
that if I finished too soon I should be expected to do things 
like cooking, or weighing the anchor, so I included in it 
a good deal of miscellaneous literary work. 


f \HIS Fragment was written while I was cruising on 


JEANNIE AND THE SLOW DJINN 


(The scene is a rich library. LukE McManus is shown in 
by the BuTLEr.) 


StncLaIR BREND. Good evening. Sit down. Whisky? 

Luke McManvs. I will have that, and a cigar too, for 
old times’ sake. Sitting here in your grand house I 
don’t expect you remember me, Limey Jake. But 
I remember you. I haven’t forgotten, not in thirty 
years. I think I’m going to be comfortable staying 
here with my old pal. I wouldn’t want to have no 
second-best bedroom, mind you, and you might tell 
the butler to leave a decanter of your best brandy 
in my room. There will be other things, Jake, other 
things, but they will do later. 

StmnciairR Brenp. Of course I remember you, Luke. It 
seems only yesterday I drugged your liquor, slugged 
Callaghan and walked off with the title deeds of the 
mine. I often have a good laugh about it. 

Luke McManus. What, have you no conscience? 

Stnctair Brenp. I had it eradicated at considerable 
expense by a psychologist in Harley Street. 

LuKE McManus. Ah, you try to brazen it out, but the 
laugh at your lips is a hollow mockery. How will 
you like it when you see me always at your elbow, 
knowing that you are in my power and that a single 
word from me can send you to your doom ? 

SINCLAIR BREND. A single word from you seems rather 
improbable. Have you anything to add before my 
well-trained servants throw you out over the park 
wall? 

Luke McManus. You can’t bluff me, Jake. Twist and 
turn as you will, I shall play with you like a cat with 
a mouse. To begin with you will have to introduce 
me to your classy friends. Perhaps I may insult 
them if I am in the mood for it. You will have to 
let me trample on you in your own house. You will 
have to pay back—aye, and with interest—the money 
you stole from me, because you see, Jake, I know 
the truth. ; 

SINCLAIR BREND. As a matter of interest, have you had 
much practice in blackmail? I owe at least a third 
of my fortune to it. The weakness of your method 
seems to be that you depend too much on a wagging 
forefinger, a leer and a curiously clerical twang in 
your oratory. Now I always had _ photographs, 
documents, and if possible, some perjured witnesses. 
You can’t get results in business without outlay. In 
the matter of Prince Vroneaniu, for example, I had 
two cinematograph cameras and ten dictaphones con- 
cealed in his suite. For dealing with Lady Ursula I 
had a false floor; and in the Loofah Trust case I had 
a whole team of burglars, who arrived with sacks full 
of incriminating documents with which they rendered 
the offices choc-a-bloc. 

Luke McManus. There is no need for perjured evidence. 
There was the body, my testimony to the quarrel, 
the tracks of your horse galloping furiously away. 
They issued a warrant. It has taken me thirty years 





to catch up with you, and I fancy that some would 
be interested to know that Limey Jake and Sinclair 
Brend, Esq., are none other but one and the same. 

Sryctarr Brenp. Everybody knows. I have always 
boasted about my humble origins. They are a ire- 
mendous social asset. Gosh, the number of times I’ve 
dined out on you, Luke. 

LukrE McManus. You were always a hard man, Jake. 
You did not know the meaning of the words loyalty, 
trust, mutual confidence, common-or-garden decency, 
honesty, probity, integrity, rectitude or high-minded 
principles. But remember, that murder warrant is 
as fresh to-day as when it was issued. 

SINCLAIR BREND. You may have noticed when you came 
in some gipsies camping in the park. I pay them a 
retainer to swear my alibis. It is true the court 
might express some faint doubts as to what a tribe 
of gipsies was doing in the Klondike, but it couldn’t 
impugn the accuracy of their memories. I can 
produce the very highest expert evidence that the 
memories of nomads are quite phenomenal. 

Luke McManus. You mean, then, that I am foiled ? 

StnctaiR Brenp. You are under-rating me, my dear 
Luke. The various priests’ holes which open off this 
apartment are packed with witnesses who will appear 
for the prosecution when [ charge you with blackmail. 
However, a small quarterly payment of fifty pounds 
will save you from anything so unpleasant. 

LukE McManus. But I haven’t a penny in the world. 

StnciarrR BREND. Then for old times’ sake I’ll offer you 
a job. My action against Graphite Inc. comes on 
next week, and one of my best witnesses has been 
taken ill. You will be an expert pencil-sharpener. 
My gipsies will swear to your qualifications, but you 
will have to practise furiously for the next few days 
in case you are asked to demonstrate in the box. 

Luke McManus. Don’t I even get a cigar? 

SrncLtarR BrRenD. I am smoking the one you brought 
with you, but you can have your return ticket back. 
Good evening. 

Finis 


° °o 


The Fifth Freedom 


HE friends who propose, no doubt with the best 
intentions, 
To Clean Up the Press by a system of World Controls 
(Unappalled by the task’s complexity and dimensions), 
Do not, it appears, appreciate, poor souls, 
That one of the dearest rights that men possess 
In countries that live in our particular way 
Is Cocking a Snook at the Power Behind the Press 
And Taking No Notice of What the Papers Say. 


Where the Press is Gospel, and speaks with a single voice, 
They do not miss this joy, for they never heard of it; 
But we have the splendid privilege of choice: 
We can read what we like, and don’t have to believe 
a word of it. 
And I can’t help thinking that if they could realize 
The effect of this happy liberty, this largesse 
For unbelief, it might possibly open their eyes 
To the value we set on the Freedom of the Press. 
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The Highway Code in Ceylon 





own car in England on a Monday 

and find yourself driving a 
friend’s in Ceylon on the Friday of 
the same week. It sounds absurd, 
but it must be possible because I[ 
have just done it. 

But I advise English motorists 
arriving in Ceylon to run themselves 
in very carefully for the first five 
hundred miles. The trouble is that so 
many things are just like home. For 


iE is now possible to drive your 





instance, the rule of the road is the 
same. All vehicles are supposed to 
keep to the left—and in the end, at the 
last desperate second, they nearly all 
do. The roads are just as narrow and 
just as unsuitable for high-speed 
traffic, and all the cars seem to be 
British. You see the same road- 
signs. When they want you to stop in 
Ceylon they put up a big sign saying 
“Stor’’—and what could be more 
simple, more homely, more thoroughly 
basic than that? 

As a result the driver from England 
tends to settle down too quickly—even 
though he may have the impression of 
driving in a dream. 

You may be trained to avoid large 
lorries round blind corners, but what 
will be your reaction to your first 





(From our Correspondent East of Suez) 


elephant convoy? On the Great North 
Road you may have acquired the art 
of looking at posters with perfect 
safety. But you run into a brand-new 
kind of salesmanship when a small 
native boy in the car in front starts 
hurling pamphlets out of his windows 
and watching them flutter through the 
traffic. You also have to deal with a 
new problem when the pedestrians and 
local small boys start to pounce on the 
pamphlets. - At home motorists don’t 
use bait. 

Drivers in Great Britain know how 
to deal with rabbits. But I shall 
never forget the first time I had to 
decide about an eight-foot snake that 
was determined to get to the other 
side. A snake, though happy enough 
in a queue, is not well-designed when 
it comes to avoiding traffic approach- 
ing at right angles. 

After our snake we had so many 
soothing and uneventful miles that I 
relaxed again. We had Roap Nar- 
ROWS, SINGLE TRAFFIC AHEAD, HaLt— 
Matn Roap. We might have been 
approaching Bournemouth. In fact 
if it hadn’t been for the great bunches 
of ripe bananas hanging in every 
village shop I would have said that the 
snake had been a mirage. Then 
suddenly, from nowhere, a_ large 
crocodile stepped off the side of the 
road—right in front of our vehicle. 
My mind raced through a long list of 
improving maxims. I repeated ‘Get 
Home Safe and Sound” to myself 
three times, quickly. I thought of all 
the accidents that are caused by 
motorists swerving to avoid dogs. But 
I couldn’t think of a single statistic 
dealing with drivers who failed to 
avoid crocodiles—or vice versa. 

In fact I saw a very nasty decision 
looming up. But fortunately the 
crocodile did too and turned away its 
head to allow us to slide past. 
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When I had recovered I was just 
about to suggest that they really ought 
to put up a notice “BrEwARE— 
CRocoDILES CrRossING’” when my 
host said “I’m glad we didn’t hurt 
that lizard. They are friendly things. 
We keep one in our garden. Eats 
snakes, you know.” 

I felt more friendly towards my 
ex-crocodile after that. Anything that 





eats snakes earns a warm corner in 
the heart of an inexperienced motorist 
in this country. 

So, if you are contemplating a visit 
to the new ‘‘self-governing Dominion,” 
don’t be misled by British Road Signs 
and British motor-cars. There is a 
lot to learn. Look out for lizards 
on the ground and coconuts in the 
air and remember the local “‘ Famous 
Last Words”: “I love driving through 
coconut groves in an open car.” 
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Twice Knightly 


Y patriotic conviction that the 
men of other lands were 
hairier than we made it all the 

more difficult to understand why the 
false goatees and synthetic mutton- 
chops which should be decorating 
British faces were going for export. 
But such seemed to be the case. 

“The men of Zululand used to grow 
their own imperials,” I objected to 
the grave and clean-shaven proprietor 
of the fifth joke-and-juggling dive I 
visited. 

“Only my own view, mind,” he 
replied, ‘for what it’s worth; I’ve no 
friends at the Board of Trade, thank 
heaven, but it’s my belief: ” here 
he glanced quickly round his empty 
shop and lowered his voice urgently 
—‘‘the Russians are buying in all 
the moustaches they can lay hands 
on. Any price, any quality, any 
colour!” 

At length my search brought me in 
desperation to an altogether grander 
emporium, the kind of place where it 
would be no surprise to come on Leslie 
Henson being fitted for a halo. Its 
large windows were full of curious rigs, 
as if a body of cavaliers and pirates 
had just gone off to have a bath, and 
in the thick-piled lobby to which I was 
admitted a fine suit of armour stood 
at ease. In these surroundings it 
seemed impertinent to ask for a small 
red moustache, but the smile I got 
could hardly have been warmer if I 
had demanded something gaudy for 
my elephant. 

“What’s it for, dear?’’ asked the 
kindly aunt. 

“To give pleasure to others,” I said. 

“You stay ’ere, duck. I got the very 
thing. Gawd knows where it is. 
"Amlet ’ad it last.” 

I felt she might have introduced me 
to the armour before leaving us alone. 
I wondered if I ought to go across and 
make some vague, informal reference 
to the nice work of the halberdiers at 
Flodden. The whole hawking-match 
was present, a hat like a coal-scuttle, 
with a practical trap for letters, a 
great paternity-jacket in chain-mail 
and two enormous jointed tunnels for 
the legs which antedated the birth of 
the canning industry in this country 
by several hundred years. I was 
strangely drawn to the outfit. It was 
about my size. I looked round 
guiltily ... Not having been in one- 
man submarines during the war I had 
some difficulty with the conning-tower, 
but leaning heavily in various directions 
at once eventually made everything 
snap to. From my wide reading of 





history I knew survival depended on 
not falling over and on nothing else. 

Those of you who have done any 
crusading will know what an extra- 
ordinary surge of social courage sweeps 
over you once you are battened down. 
I was just debating whether I would go 
by bus or Underground to have a 
personal interview with the Minister of 
Fuel when two men came up the stairs. 
One of them seemed to be deaf, the 
other had a voice which, even filtered 
through a helm, caught me on the raw. 
Thirty years back Tuffnell-Pendleton 
had been an eighteen-carat swab, and 
now, though time had filled him out, 
he was still the same black-beetle who 
had held the Lower Third in thrall. 

“T don’t like fiddling any more than 
the next man,” he was shouting to his 
companion, who looked as if he had 
recently been crossed off the rolls, 
“but when two thou. comes up on a 
plate, old boy, just for snapping your 
fingers!” 

My jambards gave out an angry 
squeak. 

“Plus ga change,” I moaned sepul- 
chrally, putting a lot of Norman top- 
spin on the vowels. “What happened 
behind the fives-courts in the fog, 
Tuffnell-Pendleton ?” 

“Did you hear that?” he cried, 
stepping back sharply. 

“Hear what?” asked his chum. 

““N-nothing.” 

“The fates are on 
Tuffnell-Pendleton!” 


heels, 
“So 


your 


I hissed. 





of course are the police. Fly while you 
may! Fly while you may !” 

I think I must have made the final 
line sound pretty frightful, for Tuffnell- 
Pendleton went a shocking colour and 
began clutching at his chest as if it 
was seriously in his way. I judged the 
moment for the cowp-de-grdace had come, 
so, raising my arms wildly above the 
coal-scuttle, I pointed to the unhappy 
pair and let out a diabolical roar 
charged with all the ripest overtones of 
Victorian melodrama. 

“Fry!” I screamed. 

Tuffnell-Pendleton took the stair- 
case in one mad leap, cannoned pain- 
fully off the wall, and left the building 
like a rocket. At no stage in his exit 
was his co-beetle more than six inches 
behind him. It had been worth waiting 
thirty years. I laughed and laughed and 
laughed. Then I fell over, witha crash 
which must have made financiers un- 
comfortable for at least two miles. . . 

“Knocked out poor old Lancelot and 
opped it!” I heard dimly. “Dirty 
dog!” 

“Get me out!” I sighed, wiggling a 
hundredweight of toe. 

“Lumme! You’re not inside Lance- 
lot, duck ?”’ 

“Please don’t be cross or I’ll burst 
into tears.” 

‘“’Ow can I get you out?” 

“Why the devil not?” 

“Lancelot’s the trick suit. Mr. 
Leonard ’s the only one can work it.” 


“Well, start yelling for Mr. 
Leonard.” 
“°R wouldn’t ’ear, dear. ’E’s in 
Blackpool.” Eric. 
} 


DENNIS mA ELE 


“Just a moment—are you registered with me?” 
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. . . apparently there haven't been enough of our 
tourists in Switzerland to buy our exports.” 


Business 


HE word “business,” few of my readers will deny, 

means theoretically the state of being busy. In 

practice, however, it has been narrowed down to 
exclude the people whose telephone and door-bell ring 
together while they are dishing up the potatoes, and to 
include the people who wear stern hats, lean on polished 
desks, travel in tightly-packed trains and write letters in 
a highly traditional language philologists have never been 
allowed to get at. Being, in spite of its limits, a wide term, 
it also includes some quite homely sides of life like the two- 
penny stamps on receipts, and the carbon papers which 
bill-writers are so efficient at arranging ready for next time. 
I don’t suppose even the most unbusinesslike of us can 
see a receipt with a twopenny stamp on without reflecting, 
however momentarily, that two pounds is the stamp-limit; 
or consciously watch a bill-writer arranging the carbons 
without reminding ourselves that if we ran our own lives 
with equal forethought we should never have to lay the 
breakfast in the morning. Such is the mental grip of the 
business world on the non-business world. 


THINK it would be as well, before we get any further, 

to devote a paragraph or so to that hub of the business 
world, the City. The City is a part of London extending 
east from Temple Bar (the public is unanimous on this 
point) and going on until it becomes somewhere else quite 
a long way away. It extends also to the north and the 
south, stopping to the south, the public has little doubt, 
at the river. It is noted, apart from being a hub of the 
business world, for having only as many people actually 
living there as the chatty bits of the newspaper sometimes 
reveal, for being quiet at night, and for having policemen 
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who either still wear or no longer wear the sort of helmets 
other policemen have given up in districts where they 
have. It is, indeed, as quaint as tough, and statisticians 
tell us that earnest history-deducers who walk round the 
City on a Sunday morning have an unrivalled opportunity 
for being depressed by closed tea-shops. 

The business which takes place in the City may be 
divided, because it always is in the public’s mind, into the 
Stock Exchange and everything else. The public has as 
cloudy a picture of the Stock Exchange as it has of any 
other place it doesn’t know but has often heard of, and 
sees what may only be described as a narrow crowded 
street which is also a vast hall filled with ticker-tape and 
shouting, but even such a cloudy picture is an adequate 
tribute to the ceaseless bustle, the tendency to act on 
impulse and the prevalence of money which are the char- 
acteristics of this institution. To complete the picture I 
should add an impression of top-hats and fancy-dress waist- 
coats (something, but not much, to do with Bow Street 
runners) and round the whole thing off with those bits of 
The Times that are not meant to be read except for the 
sheerest information. The rest of the City is composed 
largely of shipping (these being the bits we notice in the 
ground-floor windows) and the tea-shops I mentioned. 
When they are open they are as full as ordinary tea-shops 
are of people eating the xsthetic equivalent of beans on 
toast, but have perhaps less of a tendency to carrier-bags 
round the table-legs. City restaurants, where business 
men eat what are called business lunches, are easy to tell 
from ordinary restaurants because a roomful of business 
men is so obviously a selection from life. City offices are 
both like and unlike ordinary offices; the smallest bit of 
atmosphere—even something as average as a criss-cross 
wickerwork waste-paper-basket unravelling round the top 
—is twice as effective in the City, where offices were 
invented. 





USINESS telephones being a very specialized department 
of the telephone world, I should like to say something 
about their appearance and the way they are managed. 
The telephones themselves look pretty normal, apart from 
having an extension number in someone else’s handwriting, 
but (unless the office is very small) they are different from 
the home or single telephone in being one of a bunch 
joined up to a switchboard; hence the typical ringing noise, 
depending for its duration on the switchboard-minder’s 
wrist-power and frame of mind. If the office is very big 
the switchboard may have a room to itself and be a chronic 
mystery to the rest of the office; if not it will be a mere 
box which gets delegated at lunch-time to someone who 
is not quite sure what all the pegs do. But whatever its 
size a switchboard is enormously impressive to the people 
ringing up from outside, for the clicks and whirrs and long 
waiting silences suggesting that the ringer-up is being con- 
nected with outer space make any telephoned office seem 
very important indeed. I must mention the slight lack of 
hope with which the ringer-up hears the wrong extension 
trying to recall the switchboard, and the chirpy uselessness 
with which the ringer-up butts in too soon. I should like 
to mention also the relation between a friendly ringer-up 
—I mean a ringer-up who is ringing a friend in an office, 
not a ringer-up with a gift for getting the life-history of 
the other half of the bus-seat—the relation, as I was saying, 
between this sort of ringer-up and the unknown voice which 
sometimes answers instead of the friend. The point is to 
say nothing that will do anything to the voice’s present 
opinion of the friend, and to combine this negativity with 
the cheeriness which is humanity’s natural approach to 
the occasion. 
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Down comes an atomie bomb.’ 


“Suddenly—smack ! 


Now I want to make a few remarks on the words to be 
found in business letters, the point of which is that they 
have their own language and run in well-determined phrases 
for which shorthand-writers would have special abbrevia- 
tions if they had not forgotten them. “Your esteemed 
order to hand” is a goodish example of this sort of phrase, 
and may be taken by the public to mean that its esteemed 
order is to hand. ‘“‘Inst.,” “ult.” and “prox.” mean of 
course either this or an adjoining month, and even people 
who consider they know no Latin may work out which by 
a bit of thought. ‘‘We regret, however,” means that a 
disappointment will be here in a very few inches, but “!we 
are pleased to be able to state’? portends a nice surprise. 
‘Assuring you of our best attention at all times” means 
that the signature is imminent. “Enc.” at the bottom 
left-hand corner means that if the public has not already 
found another piece of paper in the envelope it had better 
have another look; while as for the reference number at 
the top left-hand corner—a series of letters, figures and 
steep dividing lines—it is apt not to be taken very seriously 
at a first reading, but efficiency experts tell us that when 
answering a business letter there is nothing like copying 
out a reference number, lines and all, for feeling a match for 
business or for getting our letter read by the person we are 
aiming at. They add that the over-keenness with which 
the public feels it is copying the bit called “Our Ref.” as 
well as the one called “Your Ref.” is better than that free 
and easy attitude which, from long and maddening ex- 
perience, has led big shops to endorse their cheques with a 
dozen different ways in which the public can get their 
names wrong. 

The only other aspect of business that I have space for 
is the cash-register; a typewriter-like object, living with 
its back to the world, which when banged shoots up two 
tabs indicating what the customer at the moment in the 
limelight has gone and spent. It is interesting for its 
personal attitude to its public, but as a wonder of modern 
science it is something of a let-down, for we have only to 
look over the tabs to see the operator fishing for change in 
a drawer that owes nothing whatever to progress. 


ya the Galleries 


N a note on the exhibition of Mare Chagall’s works, 
which are on view at the Tate Gallery until the end 
of the month, Mr. Wilenski speaks of the Russian 

painter’s “dream-country” where “blue cows fly over 
pink moons and lovers walk literally on air, and where 
anyone, who has a heart, can live as pleasantly without a 
head as with one.” I should be inclined rather to say that 
the majority of these paintings are the products of the 
feverish imagination of an artist whose outlook has been 
coloured by the tragic circumstances of his time, and whose 
mind has constantly returned for comfort to the half- 
remembered scenes of his native village. Before Chagall’s 
pictorial photo-montage I have never experienced an 
esthetic emotion; only such objective (and perfectly 
coherent) works of his as “The Praying Jew” and “The 
Blue House”—akin in feeling to a Van Gogh of the Paris 
period—move me as works of art. 

The brilliance of Chagall’s colour harmonies is very 
nearly matched in the work of a young Australian couple, 
Brian Midlane and Mollie Paxton, who have taken a studio 
in Pimlico and are making their London début at the 
Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square. The relationship of 
their art to Byzantine models is most clearly traced in 
Mollie Paxton’s religious paintings, which have a near 
kinship to medieval Russian icons. 

In the adjoining room Edward Ardizzone continues to 
pay overt homage to Rowlandson. With a racy ink line, 
and washes of opaque colour which are hard ¢o distinguish 
from gouache, he presents his familiar gallery of back- 
chatting barmaids, elderly fldneurs and Jubilee revellers. 
Occasionally, as in ““The Landlady,” he borrows one of 
Sickert’s themes and gives it a bawdy turn. His half- 
dozen illustrations to “The Pilgrim’s Progress” reveal his 
failure to capture the lofty spirit of Bunyan, and we must 
look elsewhere—at his spirited contemporary versions of 
“The Rake’s Progress” at the Tate, for example—to see 
how happy he can be, given a congenial theme. 

At Colnaghi’s, 14 Old Bond Street, an interesting little 
show of drawings in bistre and water-colour, by A. M. Hind, 
remains open until the 18th. The sketches in sepia line 
and wash, particularly the studies of foliage, are generally 
more successful than the water-colours. His work is still 
cautious, but not hesitating; unemotional, but seldom 
quite insipid. N. A. D. W. 
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“It says... ‘snow on high ground, but unlikely to remain .. . 


, >»? 


The Cwil Servant 


(The Minister of Labour has recently opened a College for the encouragement of politeness and courtesy 
in Civil Servants of his own department.) 


ITH us ther was a scrivener al-so 
That unto writing hadde longe y-go, 
And was a civil servaunt of the 
croune. 
His trousern were y-striped wel a-doune; 
Y-brossed wel and smoth up-on his bakke 
He wered, for the nonce, a cote of blakke, 
Ther-in his pennes bristlede in a rowe. 
Ther nas no art that nas to him unknowe 
Of passing on the bukke, soth to seye; 
Of rede tape he coude the nexte weye, 
And ther-withal he festned al his gere: 
A lettre nolde he answere for a yere, 
But “In god tyme” or “Wayt a-whil”’ 
he cryde, 
And fyled hem in a hepe him bisyde: 
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Him lever han a calme see than stormes. 

It snewed on his deske of chits and formes 
Emprinted al with signes oon on oon; 

A bettre scrivener was no-wher noon. 

But for to tellen yow of his manere, 

Gentil he was, and amiable of chere; 

To showen curtecisye was al his wonc, 

For he was Maistre Isaacs owen sone. 

An over-shade he bar ageyn the raine, 

By morwe, as he wayted for the traine. 

Ful fetis was his hus, and ther-withalle 

A garden ful of flowres brighte and talle, 

And eek a litel lawn, that stod ther-bye; 
Ther nas ne sney!l ne worm coude him defye: 
They were adrad of him as of the dethe. 
Jones was his name; he woned at Thornton Hethe. 
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THE RUNAWAY 


“Wake up, man—hold him!” 











h ONDAY, February 2nd. 

—As soon as their Lord- 
ships had crowded into what 
one of their number always 
calls their “prefab.”—the 
King’s Robing Room, which 
is their home while the 
Commons use their rightful 
Gilded Chamber — things 
began to happen. 

Glancing round the House 
with the expectant air of a 
theatrical manager; Lord AppIson, 
the Leader, produced a typed sheet 
and read from it. As he did so, great 
lawyers like Lord Simon, great eccle- 
siastics like the Archbishop of Can- 
TERBURY, great politicians like Lord 
SALISBURY, took on expressions of 
puzzlement and wonder. 

But Lord Appison ploughed on, and 
it became apparent that he was offering 
another “plan” to end the deadlock 
threatened between Government and 
Opposition over the Lords reform 
proposals. It was judged to be to the 
effect that the Government was willing 
to have talks with the Opposition 
about possible reforms of the con- 
stitution and powers of the Upper 
House, but . . . on conditions. 

The conditions produced the looks of 
puzzlement. Lord Suwon (who is not 
usually baffled by the most abstruse 
legal problem) frankly gave it up— 
“incomprehensible,” he said. So did 
Lord Sauissury. The Archbishop 
suggested that the best thing was to 
pass the Second Reading of the 
Government’s plan to limit the veto 
powers of the Lords, and then argue 
the whole thing out in the freer 
atmosphere of Committee, “obscure 
verbiage”’ and all. 

Lord Jowirt, the Lord Chancellor, 
sat on the Woolsack wearing an 
inscrutable expression, which one noble 
Lord suggested was due to the fact 
that he, too, was puzzled by Lord 
ADDISON’s plan. But the occupant of 
the Woolsack shook his head in modest 
disclaimer. 

Lord SALISBURY was frank, and said 
he did not understand the meaning of 
the proposals—but added that, if it 
was what he thought it was, he did not 
like it. Lord AppIson was not to be 
caught that way, and offered no 
explanation. So the House adjourned 
till to-morrow. 

In the Commons Mr. ALFRED 
BaRNEs, the Minister of Transport, 
played a long innings of the new 
Ministerial game, ‘“‘Ask-the-Board.” 
It is a game for any number of 
Ministerial players, and it consists of 
referring all questioners to the Board 
or Commission running one or other of 
the nationalized industries. The game 





Business Done: 


Monday, February 2nd.—House of Lords: Puzzle Corner. 
House of Commons: A New Game. 
Tuesday, February 3rd.—House of Lords: More Puzzles. 
House of Commons: At the Pictures. 
Wednesday, February 4th.—House of Lords: 
Solved ? 
House of Commons: A Piece on Wages. 


Thursday, February 5th.—House of Commons: 
Winners. 


is to think of varied reasons why a 
Minister is “not responsible” and why 
questions should not be answered in 
the House, and the winner is the 
player who gets away with all the 
answers without a threat to raise a 
protest debate, or a ‘“‘scene”’ on the 
floor. 

Mr. Barnes kept up his wicket (or, 
as one less delicate colleague put it, 
kept his trap shut) for the better part 





Impressions of Parliamentarians 





33. Lord Hall 
First Lord of the Admiralty 


of the Question-hour to-day, and 
hardly once gave the slightest informa- 
tion on anything, except that “‘this is 
a matter for the Transport Com- 
mission.” He retired to the pavilion 
amidst sounds from the Opposition that 
may have been cheers—or may not. 

And after Questions the House went 
on to talk about all sorts of things, 
none of them very exciting. 


[PUESDAY, February 3rd.—Puzzle 

Corner was re-opened to-day in 
their Lordships’ House when the 
debate on the Parliament Bill was 
resumed. Lord SALIsBuURY got up and 
announced that he had a new proposal 
to make, as a result of a “racking 
of the brain” that had been going on 
since yesterday. The proposal was 
that the debate be adjourned and that 
an all-Party conference on Lords 
reform be called forthwith, without 
prejudice but with a desire to get 
agreement. 
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All he wanted was an 


Impressions of Parliament assurance that public opinion 


should have a reasonable 
time to inform itself of the 
pros and cons, should it ever 
happen that the Lords clash 
with the Commons over a 
Puzzle measure. 

This seemed all very rea- 
sonable and clear, and there 
were approving nods and 
smiles from all parts of the 
House. But to all puzzle-fans clarity 
is anathema, and various nobles pro- 
ceeded to jumble it all up again, until 
things resembled a library full of 
assorted jig-saws at a fiesta and 
tournament for unruly under-fives. 
Every time the thing seemed to be 
sorted out somebody would upset the 
lot over the floor, and Lord HAtn, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, for 
variety, playfully threw in a few part- 
worn red herrings about the supremacy 
of the House of Commons and an 
alleged desire by the Conservatives to 
challenge it—but this was all taken in 
good part. 

Not least moving—in its way—of 
the many purple patches in subsequent 
speeches was that in which Lord 
Manvers exhorted his colleagues to 
“oo to their execution with dignity,” 
adding that they should, nevertheless, 
“go down with the flags flying and 
their guns blazing.” It seemed to fit 
so perfectly into the general tone and 
context of the debate. 

Lord Linpsay, Master of Balliol, 
added a little touch of his own when he 
remarked that “there should be some 
ordinary blokes in the House of 
Lords.” The Bench of Bishops ap- 
peared prepared for anything after 
that. And things got more and more 
tangled and complicated until it was 
decided, once more, to adjourn. 

The Commons spent a long day 
talking about the Films Bill—all about 
quotas and things—and the grasp of 
technicalities by some Members was 
clearly approved even by so great an 
authority as Mr. Victor Finney, Mr. 
Rank’s right-hand man, and_ himself 
an ex-M.P., who sat in the Dis- 
tinguished Strangers’ Gallery for hour 
after hour. But he had the advantage 
over most M.P.s and all the public 
present, who spent as puzzled an 
evening as did noble Lords in another 
place. 

But things became human again late 
at night, when, on the motion for the 
adjournment, Mr. SipNry Dye raised 
the problem of German prisoners-of- 
war still in Britain. He complained 
that many of them were being treated 
as slaves, working, for nothing, on 
many tasks, sent hither and thither at 
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the whim of some official, unable 
effectively to complain. 

But Mr. THomas Brown, for the 
Ministry of Agriculture, would not 
agree that, “in the general sense,” 
allegations of irregularities in the use 
of P.o.W. labour were justified. Mr. 
Dys had put it higher, and had spoken 
of “corruption.” 


iced pre Y, February 4th—As 
noble Lords assembled to-day, it 
was plain that there was ‘something 
doing.” The House was more crowded 
thanever,and Mr. HERBERT MorRRISON, 
Lord President of the Council, making 
his way to the steps of the Throne, 
found himself jammed in a mass of 
Tory Peers, but bore up manfully. 
The benches were crowded with old 
hands like Lord SaLissury and Lord 
ForTESCUE (sitting so close together 
on the Front bench that they looked 
like Siamese twins) and comparatively 
new hands like Lord Mancrort. All 
listened with eagerness as Lord AppI- 
SON announced that he and _ his 
colleagues had looked into the matter 
again and that he was prepared to 
meet Lord SALISBURY’S views about a 
conference. 

Lord SatisBury replied with alacrity 
that, this was very welcome and that 
he would withdraw his proposal for 
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the rejection of the Parliament Bill. 
And he hoped that the talks would go 
on without rancour. 

“Wholly satisfactory!” exclaimed 
Lord SAMUEL, who added that that 
completed the preliminaries to a 
prologue to a preparatory conference. 
Which seemed to be something. 

Lord StansGaTE, from the Labour 
benches, complained that there were 
too many caucuses in this country and 
expressed the view that “more con- 
science and less caucus” would be a 
good thing for the country. Lord 
STANSGATE (but nobody else) seemed 
surprised when this remark was re- 
ceived with loud cheers and laughter 
from the Conservative benches. ~ 

But a trifle like that could not stop 
the flow of milk and honey, and, in a 
flash, Lord Satissury had formally 
dropped his rejection motion, Lord 
Appison had moved the adjournment 
of the debate, the motion had been 
carried, and the “‘Contents”’ had been 
declared to “‘have it.” 

In the Commons, Mr. Morrison and 
Mr. CuuRCHILL did battle (quite up to 
their old form) for half an hour on 
nationalized industries, and then Mr. 
ATTLEE made a long statement on 
wages and other incomes. It was to 
the effect that the Government de- 
precated all increases in income which 
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. . . just part of some scheme to nationalize the tides.” 


were not matched by increases in 
production. In fact if incomes went 
on rising, it might even be necessary 
for the Government to do something 
about it. In the meantime, the matter 
was to be left to the well-known good 
sense of the British workman and the 
British employer. 

The House took this statement with 
mixed feelings, particularly the Labour 
benches, which may have found it 
strange that the leaders of that Party 
should be wanting to limit incomes. 
But there is to be a debate. 


7 YAURSDAY, February 5th—Im- 
mediately after Mr. Morrison hael 
refused to make a special occasion for 
a discussion on betting and gambling 
the House proceeded to its annual 
sweepstake. The prizes were the right 
to move motions on going into Com- 
mittee of Supply, and Members seemed 
to find it exciting to wait breathlessly 
while the Clerks drew numbers from a 
box and Mr. Speaker announced the 
names of the lucky winners. 

Of wider interest was Mr. Morri- 
SON’S announcement that next week’s 
business is to include a debate on the 
National Health Service and another 
on the Government’s wages policy. 
Which ought to mean a _ certain 
liveliness. 








“Well, let’s do it THIS way—I’ll say ‘one, 





the money and I’ll hand you the bracelet.” 


O those queer citizens who urge 
us to cleave to Russia and 


eschew the United States, this 
column recommends its uncountable 
readers to say two things for a start. 
“First, no Mayflower, that I know of, 
ever sailed to Murmansk, and, second, 
I do not need an interpreter when I go 
to the United States.” You might also 
suggest that they look at page 2 of that 
excellent weekly the New Yorker, of, 
say, January 10th, 1948. On that page 
is a brief account of sixteen plays (and 
some “Musicals”) now being per- 
formed in New York City. English 
(sorry, British) names are everywhere 
in the list. Mr. Godfrey Tearle is play- 
ing Antony in one of Mr. Shakespeare’s 
tragedies. Two theatres down is Mr. 
John Gielgud in Crime and Punish- 


The Cosmic Mess 


ment (a Russian offering, it is true, but 
the only one). Then come Miss Wendy 
Hiller and Mr. Basil Rathbone in an 
American play. Below them is An 
Inspector Calls, “a good English play”, 
by Mr. J. B. Priestley (closing shortly, 
but to be followed by another play by 
the same author). Below him another 
island author, our Mr. Shaw, with 
Man and Superman, Mr. Malcolm Keen 
and others. We cannot claim much 
share in Medea, just below: but that 
lady helps to show what an_ inter- 
national affair the “commercial” 
theatre of Broadway is. Next comes 
the latest success, A Street-car Named 
Desire, in which our Miss Jessica 
Tandy plays the lead, and below that 
our Mr. Terenée Rattigan’s The Win- 
slow Boy, with a company “imported 
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two, three, go,’ and when I say ‘go’ you hand over 


from England”. In A Young Man’s 
Fancy we can claim nothing but the 
title. To the musicals we contribute 
only—but what a big item!—the 
D’Oyly Carte Opera Company, going, 
they say, as strong as ever: and how 
gratifying that is in these days of 
toughery, “straight” or musical! And, 
of course, among the native American 
successes, Brigadoon is all about 
Scotland, and Finian’s Rainbow (still 
flourishing in New York, though not 
in London) owes a lot to Ireland. This 
column would hate to bully poor little 
“Soviet’”’ Russia; but it does wonder 
whether Moscow’s “Broadway” will 
ever give so generous a hand to British 
plays and players. 

What, by the way, a cheering ray of 
Free Trade light goes up from the 
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English-speaking theatre to-day! No 
“bans’’—no savage “import duties” 
—no statutory “quotas”—and few 
restrictions. No dramatist has yelled 
“Why all these American plays?” or 
marched about, like some musicians, 
demanding that he should be consulted 
before they come. “ Equity”’, the Voice 
of the Actors, is beginning to murmur 
on both sides of the Atlantic: and no 
doubt they have appealing things to 
say. But what a pity if this last 
area of free exchange is cluttered with 
bans and restrictions too. Let all 
remember that, if they say too much, 
the authors and composers may pipe 
up too. 


* oF % 


Why, by the way again, all these 
angry sneers at the “commercial” 
theatre? Nobody hisses things about 
the ‘commercial publisher”, the 
“commercial newspaper’’, or even the 
“commercial film”. Yet books, papers, 
and films are all produced by people 
who have to make both ends meet, are 
not ashamed of it, and are not abused 
for it. Some (like some managers) have 
higher ideals, aims, standards, etc., 
than others. Some aim at a large 
public, some at a small. But all try to 
pay their bills, and none is blamed 
for it, or called ‘‘commercial’’. Some 
commercial theatre-managers are con- 
demned because they spend a lot of 
money on producing (as they think) 
good shows, but film-producers are 
compelled by law to spend a lot of 
money, and are sneered at for “cheap- 
ness”’ if they don’t. It is all very odd. 
Nor, so far as this column knows, are 
authors or actors ever dismissed with 
a sniff as commercial. Yet, managers 
will tell you, the kind of author who is 
most fond of using this epithet drives 
the hardest bargain about his own 
royalties. Not even the musicians, who 
know how to look after themselves as 
well as any, are described as ‘‘com- 
mercial”. It is only the poor manager, 
the man who finds and risks the money, 
the man who gets no subsidy and has 
to hand over nearly 30 per cent. of his 
takings to the State by way of Enter- 
tainment Tax, the only man who may 
go bankrupt if the show fails, that 
earns this title. And who is held up 
to him as a superior example—the 
people who pay no Entertainment Tax, 
receive a subsidy, and even then make 
a loss. They make a loss, very often, 
not merely because they have high 
ideals and high-brow productions, but 
because they are amateurish and in- 
efficient. This column was hearing the 
other day some shocking things about 
a certain subsidized, non-tax-paying, 
“uncommercial” enterprise. A new 


young lady, after weeks of notice and 
rehearsal, was given the leading part 
in a famous opera. When she played 
the part for the first time, to a full 
house, on the first night, she had never 
had a rehearsal in costume—and she had 
never had a rehearsal with the band. 
Such a thing would be inconceivable 
under any “commercial”? management. 
Under the best, she would have had at 
least three rehearsals in the scenery, 
two in costume, and, probably, two 
with the band. 

On the same night—to descend from 
the stage to the stalls—a female cloak- 
room attendant was seen cheerfully 
smoking a cigarette in the ornate 
corridor outside her cloak-room as the 
people arrived. That again, is not 
likely to happen in the base. “com- 
mercial” theatre. Let us hear a little 
less of this particular sniff. 


* 4 *k *& a 


This column, from time to time, 
enjoys a twisted smile when it sees that 
some eager Government supporter 
intends to “raise in the House” some 
tricky social problem of the kind that 
Ministers, understandably, are always 
reluctant to touch. The reformer puts 
down a Question: the Government 
gives him a polite No—not attempting 
to conceal its aversion; and there the 
poor fellow is stuck for a long time, 
perhaps for all time. For, ten to one 
—or rather, two to one—he wants the 
law to be amended, and on the general 
debates ‘‘on the adjournment ”’ it is out 
of order to urge or demand anything 
which would ‘involve legislation”. 
In the bad old days he could have had 
a Bill drafted, won a place in the 
ballot, or got some luckier Member to 
give him his place, and introduced his 
Bill on a Friday. Or, failing that, he 
might have put down a Resolution, 
and (with some luck) got his reform 
discussed for three or four hours on a 
Wednesday. All that is gone, under 
the present enlightened regime. The 
poor man is gagged and powerless. 











After such reflections this column 
looks up the various “divisions” on 
Private Members’ Rights during the 
present Parliament.» This column 
always finds the name of the eager 
reformer among those who dutifully 
voted (three or four times) for the 
taking away of Private Members’ 
Time. And that is when the twisted 
smile is seen. 


The Boat Race approaches. Last 
year, to the astonishment of the planet, 
Oxford did not win. Cambridge un- 
scrupulously shot ahead at the start, 
and Oxford were noticeably behind 
them for the rest of the voyage. But 
a few days later a citizen, whose name 
this column forgets, wrote to The 
Times and offered a gratifying explana- 
tion of the extraordinary event. The 
launches and steamers which followed 
the race, he said, were too numerous 
and too close astern of Oxford, and 
were pulling back the water ahead of 
them, so that poor Oxford were rowing 
in dead water, or worse, while Cam- 
bridge, well ahead, were free of their 
unfair influence. The citizen explained 
his theory in terms of which this 
column is not capable: but, having 
seen what happens to the water ahead 
when a plump motor-boat proceeds 
along a narrow shallow canal, this 
column knows what he means. He 
may, for all this column knows, have 
been talking nonsense. But the odd 
thing is that nobody wrote to say he 
was talking nonsense. So attractive 
must any theory be which goes to show 
that Oxford was not really defeated, 
this column expected to see a swarm 
of scientific letters in support, with 
perhaps a few feeble rebuttals from 
prejudiced men on the other side. It 
might have been the correspondence 
of the year: it died at birth. Well, now 
the Race approaches again, and the 
question is, Did the Authorities take 
the citizen’s theory seriously? Are 
they persuaded that there was nothing 
in it? If not, let us hope they will 
take due precautions, even though they 
have to condemn the chaps in the 
steamers to a very distant view. 

Another remedy, of course, would 
be for Oxford to dash ahead un- 
scrupulously at the start, and leave 
Cambridge to battle with the steamers. 

A. P. H. 


° °o 


Whoopee Corner 
“Eighty old people of Sedlescombe, 
whose ages averaged 6,000 years, were the 
guests of the Bonfire Boys at a tea and 
entertainment at the Village Hall on 
Saturday.” —-Sussex paper. 





NCE more we must 

record our gratitude 
to a little theatre for 
showing the way to the 
less courageous West End. 
The Hidden Years has come to the 
Fortune from the Boltons, and is a 
play worth seeing. By Mr. TRAVERS 
Otway, it deals with the kind of 
attachment between schoolboys which, 
though innocent in itself, is sufficiently 
disturbing to a school’s morale to be 
frowned on. Mr. Orway treats this 
difficult theme with fairness and makes 
it clear that the unsavoury type of case 
is outside the argument. Both the boys 
involved are sound speci- 
mens. Digby is Captain of 
his house, responsible and 
uncomplicated, while Mar- 
tineau, though highly 
strung, is a keen youngster. 
Nothing of the sort has 
happened previously to 
Digby, who is_ horrified 
to find he. is miserable 
unless he can often meet 
and talk with his friend; 
and vice versa. They are 
caught—discussing Shake- 
speare in Digby’s study— 
by a master who is the 
only seriously false note. 
I suppose we can most of 
us remember some small 
dictator who was charit- 
ably referred to as a 
martinet and who was only 
a thinly disguised bully; 
but it is hard to believe 
that anyone as_ openly 
sadistic as Mr. Johnstone 
would have long survived 
in the enlightened schools 
of to-day. Mr. NicEL 
CLARKE overdoes a part 
which is anyhow over- 
written. The terrified 
Martineau runs away, is 
caught, and expulsion is in 
the air. Up to this point the play has 
developed in too leisurely.a fashion, but 
now, when various members of the 
Common Room get back wet and tired 
from the hunt for Martineau, a very 
excellent discussion of the whole 
business takes place. Mr. Johnstone 
says his Prussian piece. The midway 
point of view is stated. Then the 
Padre pleads for more understanding; 
and he gets it from the Deputy Head, 
an admirably far-sighted fellow, un- 
happy about a system which can wreck 
a career for a fault arising from itself. 
This discussion is as effective theatric- 
ally as it is ethically. As a result of it 
neither of the boys is sacked, but in a 
touching little scene, handled without 
sentimentality, they say good-bye. 


At the Play 





The Hidden Years (FortuNE)—Bred in the Bone (Lyric, 
HaMMERSMITH)—Diamond Lil (PRINCE OF WALES) 


The early parts of the play could 
well be speeded up, but otherwise Mr. 
JouN Wyse’s production, though poorly 
mounted, is capital. Mr. ANTHONY 
OLIveR and Mr. Ray JAcKsON are 
convincing as the friends, and so are 
Mr. AntHony Martowe’s’ Deputy 
(specially good), Mr. JamMES HayTER’s 
Padre, and Mr. Dovaias SEALE’s 
straightforward housemaster. In ad- 
dition there is a delightful tragi-comic 





(Diamond Lil 


SELF-CENTRED 


Diamond Lil . . . . Miss Mage West 


sketch by Mr. Ropert WEBBER of one 
of those kindly, hopeless, mortar- 
boarded failures to whom we behaved 
so badly and for whom, looking back, 
we can most easily find affection. 

Mr. MicHarL EGAN’s new play, 
Bred in the Bone, at the Lyric, Ham- 
mersmith, is disappointing because it 
fails to keep its early promise of 
becoming more than a conventional 
comedy. The second act—there are 
only two—is by no means unamusing 
but it is mainly concerned with the old 
jest of the plumber coming to tea in 
the drawing-room, when we had been 
led to expect a showdown between 
the embattled camps of heredity and 
environment. Ailsa is a young 
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sociologist, told by her sup- 
posed parents when she is 
about to marry that she is 
their foster-child. Finding 
herreal family in the slums, 
she insists on their visiting her com- 
fortable home in Hampstead. Mr. 
Ean has fallen for this temptation too 
heavily, and most of the rest of the play 
is taken up with recovering the more 
valuable booty pocketed by the visitors 
and with bringing Ailsa to abandon her 
impractical scheme of having them to 
live with her. Here the probabilities are 
strained, and her rather priggish pre- 
occupation with Stepney holds out 
little hope of connubial 
felicity for a too patient 
young man who should 
have lost his temper with 
her sooner. Miss KatTu- 
LEEN MICHAEL, however, 
contrives to give her an 
acceptable impulsiveness, 
and Mr. Patrick CREAN 
comes out well. The 
foster-parents are pleas- 
antly taken by Miss NELL 
BALLANTYNE and = Mr. 
DonaLp Frnuay, while 
Miss Giapys HENSON 
makes Mrs. Garnett a dar- 
ling and Mr. GEorcE MEr- 
rRiITT as Mr. G. gives us 
another of his attractive 
old ruffians. Miss IRENE 
HENTSCHEL produced. 


Diamond Lil at the 
Prince of Wales is no more 
than a loose framework to 
enshrine the extraordinary 
performance of Miss Mar 
West, though its colourful 
pageant of vice in the 
nineties is a trifle more 
carefully arranged than 
might have been expected. 
I find Miss West fascinat- 
ing, remarkable and alarm- 
ing. She is so human one feels uncom- 
fortable, and yet she is not human at 
all. She might be the spirit of Rabelais 
reborn into a world of platinum 
bracelets, highballs and purple spot- 
lights. Her voice contains the quint- 
essence of sex, yet it is as cold as ice; 
but always ice on which hot chocolate 
has just been poured. Her effects 
are calculated to a millimetre. And 
her amazing technique of quite separate 
regional rhythms seems to derive 
about equally from the yogi, the witch- 
doctor and. the Edwardian barmaid. 
That she is an artist, and perhaps a 
great one, is beyond question, with a 
way of dealing with a song which may 
not strictly speaking be singing, but 
is, believe me, arresting. Eric. 
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HE man in the flat upstairs,” 
said Edith, ‘‘wants to have a 
word with you about the way 
you frighten his baby.” 


T have one of the most even tempers 


in the world, but there is a limit to 
everything, and when the man from 
upstairs came into my study I gave 
him a piece of my mind in no uncertain 
terms. 

“Tf you peruse the agreement under 
which you rented your flat,” I said, 
“you will see that babies, cats, and 
musical instruments after 11 P.M. are 
absolutely forbidden. When you sud- 
denly decided to set up a baby, how- 
ever, I made no protest. Nor did I 
complain to the landlord when you 
started parking his pram just inside 
our common front door. I feel that 
from first to last my conduct has been 
generous in the extreme, and I con- 
sider it a poor return for you to come 
down here and complain that I frighten 
the infant.” 

He saw my point, and was quite 
apologetic. 

“My wife and I appreciate all that,” 
he said, “but my wife says that when- 
ever you pass in or out of the front 
door the baby starts screaming. Of 


“T’m the referee’s family doctor.” 


The Baby 


course it is absurd, but she has an 
idea that you must peer into his pram 
and make faces at him. Plenty of other 
people pass in and out of the front 
door, but you seem to be the only one 
that frightens him. There’s your 
friend Mr. Sympson, for instance. The 
baby took to him the first time they 
met, and he crows with delight when- 
ever he sees him. Of course I’m sure 
you would not willingly frighten the 
baby. It must just be something about 
your face.” 

“Do you suggest,” I said sarcastic- 
ally, ‘‘that I should shave off my 
moustache to please your baby? Or 
would you like me to paint my nose 
red, or any little thing like that? If 
the wretched child has taken a fancy 
to Sympson it looks as though he has 
a preference for red noses.” 

I showed the man out with a good 
deal of hauteur, but I must admit that 
I felt rather uncomfortable after that 
whenever I passed the baby’s pram. 
Sometimes by turning up my coat- 
collar and wearing my hat over my 
eyes I managed to get past without 
starting him screaming, but these 
occasions were rare, and it began to 
get on my nerves. 
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I consulted Edith, and she suggestel 
that I could overcome the difficulty by 
leaving and entering the house by my 
study window; but it is a high window, 
and I did not see why [ should turn 
myself into a sort of perpetual cat- 
burglar to please the whims of a baby 
who, legally, had no right in the 
building at all. 

Then Edith had an idea. 

Perhaps it is your horn-rimmed 
glasses,” she said. ‘‘ Nobody else in the 
house wears glasses at all, and the 
baby may have a phobia or something 
about glasses. You never know—that 
might easily be the reason.” 

Personally I did not think much of 
the idea, but next time I went out 
I put my glasses in my pocket before | 
approached the baby. Unfortunately | 
am as blind as a bat without them, and 
just as I was congratulating myself on 
getting past the infant without the 
usual screaming I fell headlong down 
the four steps outside the front door 
and landed on my nose on the gravel 
path. The baby crowed with delight, 
and since then we have been firm 
friends. Babies are really quite easy 
to get on with, if you understand their 
psychology. 
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one. First harpoon your whale . . 


Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Norfolk Characters 

In A Norfolk Gallery (Faser, 21/-) Mr. R. W. Kerron- 
CREMER, who is not only a painstaking student of the past 
but also a delightful writer, pictures some notable Norfolk 
personages of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and in describing their good and bad fortunes makes the 
England of those centuries live again. He opens with Joseph 
Hall, Bishop of Norwich, whose “‘Satires,” published in his 
early twenties, owed more to his acquaintance with 
Juvenal than to actual observation of Elizabethan London. 
He was in his sixties when he went to Norwich, where he 
resisted the growing persecution of the Puritans with 
patience and dignity, and not altogether without effect. 
The Puritan Revolution appears again in a moving narrative 
of Charles I’s journey into Norfolk to deliver himself to 
the Scots, in Sir Hamon L’Estrange’s attempt to hold 
King’s Lynn, and in an account of some clerics and their 
troubles during the Civil War. Sixty to seventy years later 
Norfolk provided a Jacobite conspirator in a broken-down 
lawyer, Christopher Lloyd, who engineered a futile attempt 
to unseat George I, but showed unshakable courage during 
the trial which preceded his execution. Among the later 
chapters, perhaps the most varied in its interest is the study 
of George Walpole, third Earl of Orford, a great eighteenth- 
century eccentric. He was a nephew of Horace Walpole, 
and Walpole used to entertain Madame du Deffand with 
the history of Orford’s mistress, a very beautiful girl, 
once a housemaid, who pleased the captious old lady more 
than any character in fiction. H. K. 


Ruskin—the Seamy Side 


The story of the annulment of Ruskin’s marriage to 
Effie Gray, and the lady’s subsequent union with Millais, 
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has inevitably been told by admirers of Ruskin: for the 
simple reason that Ruskin is a national landmark and 
Effie Gray is not. This has resulted in a travesty of justice. 
The cruelty inflicted by the three half-crazy but extremely 
able Ruskins on the virtuous, uninteresting girl whom 
Ruskin once adored but could not actually marry, has 
been glozed over in the interests of his literary reputation. 
The tale as retold by Lady Millais’ great-grandson, Admiral 
Sir WILLIAM JAMES, G.C.B., is an equally lopsided piece of 
advocacy, though soundly corrective and substantiated by 
over six hundred letters. The case for The Order of 
Release (MURRAY, 18/-) appears unanswerable. But Ruskin 
had an answer, one copy of which the Grays immured for 
thirty years in the Bodleian, the other remaining with his 
literary executors. It is surely not enough to claim that 
the publication of this document would do Ruskin no good 
—and leave it at that. Millais apart, Effie’s contemporary 
backers were not much less unappetising than Ruskin’s; 
and it seems a pity that such ghoulish sympathizers as 
“Currer Bell’s” defamer Lady Eastlake—who thoroughly 
enjoyed herself broadcasting her young friend’s unpleasant 
predicament—should have any latter-day successors. 
H. P. E. 


Ups and Downs 


As if to appease his conscience for the initial indiscretion 
of being born in what he describes as one of “the dreadful, 
hopeless avenues of Hove,” Mr. RecrnaLp TURNOR has 
written an account of Sussex (PAUL ELEK, 9/6) which 
connoisseurs of that county should welcome. It is a highly 
individual account, much flavoured with architectural 
appreciation, by no means free from.prejudice, and aiming, 
with the help of excellent photographs, to catch the 
character of Sussex rather than to compete with myriad 
guide-books. On the subject of vandalism, particularly 
at the hands of the Victorians, Mr. TuRNoR explodes with 
the utmost reliability, and manages to find plenty to 
detonate him even in a countryside notable for good towns 
and villages; but if there had been more of his kind about 
we might have been spared Peacehaven and more recent 
monuments to national apathy. He rambles with a keen 
eye for the incongruous as well as for the beautiful; his 
feeling for pubs is as warm as that for churches; and 
certainly he knows Sussex. Those who also know it will 
argue endlessly on the question of West v. East. He thinks 
the west has it for country, the east for towns and villages, 
of which his personal choice is Petworth (though west) and 
Alfriston. Few will be uninterested to hear that this 
sturdy county has a strong legend of cannibalism, a friend 
of Charles the First, admittedly a colonel, being credited 
with eating children; that the inventor of the hansom also 
designed the great Roman Catholic church at Arundel; and 
that the more famous shepherds among the customers of 
the Pyecombe crook-makers include the Bishops of Cape 
Town, Uganda and Tristan da Cunha. E. O. D. K. 


Hamlet Psycho-Analysed 


In Hamlet, by William Shakespeare, with a Psycho-analytical 
Study by Ernest Jones, M.D., Drawings by F. Roberts 
Johnson (Vision Press, 8/6), the play, which occupies about 
three-quarters of the volume, is most decidedly the thing, 
quantitatively as well as qualitatively. In his introduction 
of thirty-five pages Dr. Ernest Jones, a well-known 
Freudian analyst, applies a number of Freudian general- 
izations to Hamlet without making any attempt to establish 
the place of Hamlet in Shakespeare’s intellectual and 
spiritual development, to trace the public and _ private 
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events which helped to shape it, or to allow for the external 
factors which so often disturb the symbolism of a play 
written to attract large audiences. So far as Dr. JoNES 
is concerned, Hamlet is simply a patient’s dream, con- 
scientiously recorded for submission to the patient’s 
analyst. Hamlet complained of bad dreams, and Dr. 
JoneEs shows that he had good reason to; for the heart of 
his mystery, as plucked out by Dr. Jongs, is that as a 
boy he wanted to murder his father and marry his mother, 
and as a young man was very much incensed with his uncle 
for being beforehand with him in both these enterprises. 
On leaving Dr. Jonxs for Shakespeare, the reader will find 
the text of the play diversified with Mr. Jounson’s drawings. 
Mr. JOHNSON specializes in monstrously bloated or elongated 
hands. A naked Hamlet, wistfully seated on nothing in 
particular, holds Yorick’s skull in a hand which is twice the 
length of Hamlet’s body. Why? H. K. 


A Practice in Thule 


Most of us marooned in Ultima Thule—or ignota Thule 
or Thule nigra as the ancients put it—would shudder to 
see our one ship of the year depart leaving us alone among 
the Eskimos. But Dr. Aace GiLBerc and his bride Lisbet 
never turned a hair until they got back to Copenhagen in 
1939 and discovered, to their surprise and horror, “how 
nasty people are.” As a lad, young GILBERG set his heart 
on Greenland. He saw it first at fifteen. At twenty-three 
he returned on a scientific expedition. At twenty-six, fully 
qualified and married, he secured the practice at Thule 
and set out on a year’s adventurous, skilful and large- 
hearted doctoring that had to be ended in the interests of 
Lisbet’s coming baby. Eleven wooden houses, the sod huts 
of the Eskimos, and minute married quarters in a hospital 
treating T.B.—the one prevalent disease—provided a back- 
ground and base. A vivid style and the generous use of an 
excellent camera tell the heroic story in detail in Eskimo 
Doctor (ALLEN AND Unwin, 15/-). As an ethnological 
survey the book is of outstanding importance, as a social 
inspiration it is—in the author’s view—more. “If only 
we could learn from these people ... who spend their 
lives in the most natural way . . . there would dawn a good 
day for Europe.” H. P. E. 


A Diplomatic Prelude 


After the declaration of war on 3rd September, 1939, the 
belligerent Powers hastily published carefully “edited” 
collections of diplomatic correspondence relating to the 
events that led up to the catastrophe. These “coloured”’ 
—British Blue, German White, French Yellow, and Polish 
Red-and-White—books contain the sharply contrasting 
themes that Professor L. B. Namier has combined with 
brilliant intensity and a just sense of balance into a Diplo- 
matic Prelude, 1938-1939 (MACMILLAN, 18/-), of which the 
leit motif is the constantly recurring and discordant theme 
of German-Polish relations. Recently published memoirs, 
Press reports, and private sources of information have 
been most skilfully used by Professor NAMIER to make his 
study of the immediate origins of the Second World War 
a book that everyone anxious to avoid a third—probably 
final—world-wide disaster should buy, read, and long reflect 
upon. It is indeed a sorry tale he has to tell of procrastina- 
tion, vacillation, and moral cowardice—‘‘a failure of 
European morality.” For, as Professor NAMIER usefully 
reminds us, ‘the issue of a crisis depends not so much on 
its magnitude as on the courage and resolution with 
which it is met.” The German bid for world domination 
could have been stopped on more than one occasion. 


Statesmanship to-day on both sides of the Atlantic is con- 
fronted with an even more formidable threat to world 
peace. It would therefore do well to listen to the warning 
notes of this Diplomatic Prelude with its salutary lessons 
for the Present and the Future. I. F. D. M. 





Changing Lights 

For her new novel, One Fine Day (HamisH HamiIuton, 
7/6), Miss Mottre Panter-Downess has taken one of those 
much-used themes which never weary when they are 
treated with skill and freshened by new comment. The 
fine day is a normal one in the life of a married woman who 
was brought up in the older pleasanter days when “the 
solidity of teak and mahogany denied the world’s quaking 
foundation,” and ‘the British Empire seemed to have 
contracted into the modest white house through which the 
same old friends came and went on quiet visits.” Laura 
is a nice and rather vague woman. She deals as well as 
she can with her husband, her ten-year-old daughter, the 
shopping and the cooking and the washing-up. The book 
describes her as she does all these things, it shows her 
trailing by bus to shop, entering villagers’ houses in the 
hope of finding a man to help in the garden, visiting the 
“Big House” which is to be sold, hunting for a lost dog on 
the downs, being a little wistful and then realizing the 
blessed truth that “planes were no longer something to 
glance up at warily. The long nightmare was over, the 
land sang its peaceful song.” There is very little incident 
in the story, but we are given a number of clear little 
pictures and “conversation pieces” that reflect a changed 
world. We see people who have come up and others who 
have gone down, and young men, who have seen India, no 
longer content to do odd jobs about a village. It is beauti- 
fully and economically done and is so well and naturally 
written as a whole that it is a pity the author seems in 
places. to be trying to write too well and to force her 
similes. This—“The pigeons cooed and cooed, plushy 
and thick in their throats,” gives us summer in a second, 
but “the perfect village in aspic” irritates. All the same, 
it is a good book. B. E. B. 
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“I shall be back at seventeen minutes, twelve and three-quarter seconds past three.” 


It Happened in St. Louis. 


NE of the most dismal thoughts 
to come my way for I don’t 
know how long is that the 

economists of the future (if there is a 
future you can bet there'll be econo- 
mists preying on it) will probably 
classify these years of enduring auster- 
ity and travail as a period of boom. 
Yes, boom. They can’t very well call 
it a slump, can they, when unemploy- 
ment is barely 1} per cent. of the 
insured population, when industrial 
output is nearly 20 per cent. higher, 
they say, than in 1939, when too much 
money is chasing too few goods, and 
when investment is as brisk as the 
Government will allow? And_ they 
can’t very well call it anything else, 
for the economist’s vocabulary is sur- 
prisingly meagre. He sees history as 
(A deep breath, please! No, deeper 
than that!) a succession of cyclical 
fluctuations made up of the downward 
and upward phases connecting the 
troughs and crests of alternate slumps 
and booms. Boom, then. But how 


very unsatisfactory: our children’s 
children will look back to 1948 and 
wonder what we were bellyaching 
about. 

My view is that the word “boom’ 
should never have been imported in 
the first place. Britain knew all about 
booms and slumps long before the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat was born. I 
don’t know what they were called in 
those days—‘“‘years of plenteousness”’ 
and “years of dearth” perhaps, or 
simply “fat years” and “‘lean years ’’— 
but I do know that they ran in seven- 
year-cycles just as they did in ancient 
Egypt and just as they’re supposed 
to run to-day in spite of enormous 
developments in statistical science. 
And there’s something else I know— 
that we haven’t had a moment’s peace 
since that first boom crossed the 
Atlantic. 

The story of that crossing has never, 
I think, been told in full. It is not a 
pleasant story and I should prefer even 
now, if my financial obligations could 
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be met in any other way, to leave it 
unwritten and unknown. I can only 
hope that it will not cause offence. 
To put the events of July 18th, 1878, 
in perspective we must go back through 
nine eventful years to 1869, a year 
which began with a blinding snow- 
storm at Padunkeville, Mo., but 
improved so rapidly that the inaugura- 
tion of Ulysses 8. Grant as President 
of the United States was celebrated a 
few weeks later in brilliant sunshine. 
Grant, it will be remembered, had 
defeated his Democratic opponent, 
Horatio Seymour of New York, by 
two hundred and fourteen electoral 
college votes to eighty. The new Vice- 
President, Schuyler Colfax of Indiana, 
plays but a minor role in this drama 
and we may as well say good-bye to 
him right now. But I digress, 
These were difficult times in America. 
For some years pioneering had been 
virtually at a standstill, but now a 
determined effort was being made to 
clear off the arrears in preparation for 
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anew epoch. In New York Cornelius 
Vanderbilt was juggling with the 
models of his ‘‘Central’’ railway; in 
Baltimore and Ohio the talk was of 
daring extensions to the Baltimore- 
Ohio system; in New England folks 
listened eagerly for the approaching 
roar of the New York, New Hudson and 
Hartford. By contrast Old England 
seemed moribund, spent, and yet the 
very next year was to see her greatness 
revived and enriched by the introduc- 
tion of a breath-taking Education Act. 

It is in this same year, 1870, that 
we catch our first glimpse of J. B. 
McCullagh. We find him at the bar 
of Rinty’s Saloon in downtown Scar- 
borough, Illinois. He wears a fedora- 
type hat tilted back from deeply- 
grooved brows, and under his arm he 
carries a heavy ormolu clock. Sipping 
his mint-julep he chats easily and con- 
fidently with a taller man in well- 
tailored oxford greys who swings a 
black walnut cane and lives in a little 
brownstone house. The saloon has 
atmosphere. 

“... Corse, by attendin stricly to 
bizniss y’can amarse enuff for practical 
purpusses. The critters in this yere 
naberhood, cordin to rumer, are 
unekalled for the size of their bal- 
lunses .. .” 

‘‘Now lookee here, Mister McGibson, 
you jess say rite strate out what you're 
drivin at. We niver injered no man 
nor wimmin folks, an that is no lie.” 

‘““May your tung kerwollup up agin 
the roof of your mouth an stick thar, 
you pervaricatin cuss!” 

It is, as I say, a mere glimpse of the 
man, but enough to worry us with 
doubts about his real identity. Why, 
for instance, did the man in the oxford 
greys address McCullagh as “McGibson” 
instead of “‘Artemus Ward’? We do 
not know and we have no way of 
knowing. 

But now the chronicle speeds up— 

1870. Fifteenth Amendment. 


1872. Grant inflicts crushing defeat 
on Greeley and is elected 
for second term. (Full 
story on page 2, column 3.) 

1873. The “Salary Grab.” 

1875. Resumption Act. 

1876. ‘Lovers’ Telegraph”  ex- 
hibited at Centennial Ex- 
position in Philadelphia. 

1876. Hayes beats Tilden in “The 
Disputed Election.” 

1877. Grant’s second term expires. 


And so, at long last, we come to that 
fateful year, 1878, when J. B. McCul- 
lagh makes his dramatic reappearance. 
We see him, a much older man now, 
striding from the sparkling Missouri 
sunshine into the shadowy lobby of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. Under hisarm 


he carries—no, not the heavy ormolu 
clock—the article which is to bring 
him the usual fee and honourable 
mention in Webster and the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. For this is the 
article in which McCullagh has used 
the word ‘“‘booming” to describe the 
progress of a campaign organized by a 
section of the Republican Party to 
restore Grant to office for a third term. 
The actual phrase is ‘The Grant Cam- 
paign is booming” and is generally 
acknowledged to be the first indirect 
move to substitute “boom” for “ up- 
ward phase of the trade cycle” in the 
language of economics. 

Let us turn to McCullagh’s own 
account of the incident, the evidence 
he gave some years later to the Century 
Dictionary. Here it is in transcript: 

“When their river is swollen or in 
flood the Mississippi pilots say that it 
is booming. Now it seemed to me 
that the Grant campaign was doing 
just that, so I said it was booming.” 
Simple and straightforward: no at- 
tempt there to claim more than his 
share of the credit. The more we 
hear of J. B. McCullagh the more we 
like him. 

And that brings the narrative to a 
close—except that I should add that 


the first Englishman to appreciate the 
significance of the new term was the 
Cambridge economist F. R. de Trop 
Millington. Once the argot of the 
levees had passed into the language of 
political economy it was followed 
across the Atlantic by a succession of 
booms and slumps. We still get them. 
They ride the ocean with the Gulf 
Stream and suck and blow at our 
British economy. An American boom 
blows and we are wrecked by inflation: 
a slump sucks and ruinous deflation is 
our lot. Not once since 1878, when 
McCullagh wrote his notorious article, 
has a crisis spread from Britain to 
America. The movement has always 
been the other way round. Look at 
the facts. Here are American and 
British slumps set side by side: 


US.A. 1890 1893 1906 1920 1929 
Britain 1891 1894 1907 1921 1931 


Now do you see what I’m getting 
at? Ido not claim that the abolition 
of the word “boom” would destroy 
this disastrous link between our two 
economies. But we could try it. And 
in the meantime let us learn our 
lesson and resolve never again to 
accept aid from America unless it is 
offered to us. Hop. 


“What? No Soap?” 


ARD by the quiet street wherein 
H I occupy my humble digs 
Stands a receptacle of tin, 
That bears the legend, Food For Pigs. 


Here might the frugal housewife take 
Her odds and ends, and draw no 
line; 
Pretty well anything should make 
A salutary meal for swine. 


But, no. I looked again and found 
“No Soap.” The thought that soap 
should be 
A form of food, howe’er unsound, 
Was new, I frankly own, to me. 


How they got at it, goodness knows; 
Such mysteries are wholly dark; 

One might, it’s possible, suppose 
That someone tried it for a lark. 


The porker, innocent of guile, 
Plunged on the wash and wolfed it 
down. 
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There came a look of doubt, the smile 
Was darkened to a porcine frown. 


A wild surmise was in his eyes, 
A wanness paled his wonted cheer, 
He looked around as one who cries 
“What strange new relish have we 
here?” 


“No Soap.” 
harm ? 
To watch the hog absorb his swill 
Has ever an enduring charm, 
And soap should add a novel thrill. 


And yet, [ ask, what 


"Twere well to see the mounting froth 
Enveloping the snout, the ears 

Dipped deeply in the foamy broth 
While shoving ’gainst his avid peers. 


Only a dream. One gives no heed 
To such. Yet inly I’m aware 
’T would lure me to a Darksome Deed 
If { had any soap to spare. 
Dum-Dum. 





T this stage of the Rugger season 

I am continually being ap- 

proached by the older members 

of our senior teams and asked with 

pitiable attempts at nonchalance 

whether there are likely to be any 

openings in the Extra “C” next 
season. 

I usually fob these chaps off with 
some evasive reply. The truth is that 
we of the Extra “C” are a clannish 
crowd and we do not take kindly to 
strangers. Naturally we have to 
accept a small intake from the senior 
sides at the beginning of each season, 
but our aim is to pass them through 
and out of our ranks with as little 
delay as possible. 

The way we do this may be of 
interest to the skippers of other 
Extra “C’’s who are bothered by a 
similar annual. visitation from higher 
level. In the first place we make a 
point of posting any player who joins 
us from a higher team direct to the 
middle of the front row. He will, it is 
true, be asked by our skipper what 
position he would like to occupy and 
his airy reply of “‘Oh, anywhere in the 
back row” will be greeted with the 
most reassuring expressions of in- 
credulity and delight. In the practice 
scrums that form down before the 
start of play he will, in fact, take his 
place in the back row. But as soon as 
the game begins and the whistle blows 
for the first scrum (the two events 
are usually simultaneous) he will find 
himself firmly clamped between two 
wizened front-row forwards and held 
there until the opposing scrum can be 
coaxed across to join battle. 

Unless he is a man of exceptional 
fibre he is unlikely to last long as 
hooker for the Extra “C”. By the end 
of October the strain of attempting to 
keep his flank men upright in the 





Rotation of Crocks 


closing stages of the game, coupled with 
the frustrating effect of. having the 
ball regularly returned to his feet by 
the men behind him, will prove in- 
tolerable and he will be glad to avail 
himself of the vacancy which, for some 
reason, always seems to exist in our 
second row. 

Second row in our Extra “C” is no 
place for the weak-willed. The con- 
tinual appearance at his side of 
complete strangers—many of them 
D.P.s from the three-quarter line—is 
apt to have an unnerving effect on a 
man accustomed to packing down with 
the same companion for a complete 
season; and not even the incessant 
buzz of conversation from the back 
row is likely to deter him from joining 
it of his own free will at the earliest 
opportunity. 

In our Extra “C” the back row of 
the scrum is the critical position. If 
he can hang on here for a few games 
and put up with the deplorably over- 
crowded conditions, then the newcomer 
is accepted into the herd and should be 
good for several more seasons. If, 
however, he yields to sheer weight of 
numbers and allows himself to be 
squeezed out into the scrum-half 
position, his days as a playing member 
are numbered. 

Few men have ever played a com- 
plete game as scrum-half for our Extra 
“C” unaided. Either the man we lent 
to the first fifteen is returned owing to 
the confusing colour of his stockings 
and gravitates naturally to the scrum- 
half position as affording the most 
stimulating conversation; or else our 
regular scrum-half, who has a habit of 
falling asleep in trains, arrives shortly 
after half-time and insists on working 
at least fifty per cent. of the scrums 
himself. This leads to unpleasantness, 
and early inJanuary it will be suggested 
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to the newcomer that he might be 
happier among the three-quarters. 

Owing to the exposed nature of our 
ground we permit our threes to turn 
out in roll-necked sweaters, but not 
even this little amenity makes up to a 
man for the acute sense of not being 
wanted that now afflicts him. We 
can be pretty sure that by February 
he will be asking for a transfer to the 
wing—a position that carries with it 
the privilege of being allowed to wear 
gloves but has little else to commend 
it. 

Here he will have little to do but 
return odd hockey balls to the next 
pitch but one. Spectators who earlier 
in the season might have engaged him 
in conversation have by this time 
retired to the club-house and are 
watching the game from behind the 
tea-urn. An occasional Sealyham may 
have to be scooped out of the scrum 
and lobbed back to its owner, but, 
taken all round, the position is a com- 
fortless one and he will look upon his 
transfer to full-back early in March as 
a happy release. 

To play full-back for our Extra “C” 
is tacitly understood to be the swan- 
song of a man as a playing member. 
There is only one step he can take from 
here and that is backward into the 
anonymity of the spectators. This 
step he will take several times to 
retrieve long, raking kicks from his 
own three-quarters, but, with the end 
of the season approaching, he must 
face the fact that the sands are running 
out. 

When the following season opens he 
will find himself in sole charge of the 
stove that heats the bath-water. And 
I might say that his old friends in the 
Extra ‘‘C” will expect him to watch 
their interests in this department 
pretty closely. 
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| was quite happy till 
| saw your windows 





I’d got my seven coupons safely in my bag —just enough 
for one pair of shoes —when all of a sudden I found 
myself gazing on these perfectly delicious new styles. 
What’s the good of my seven coupons now, Mr. Barratt ? 


I don’t want one pair any longer —I want them all! 


Walk the Barratt way 


Barratts, Northampton — and branches all over the country 






From Kindly Island Crofters 
to Sophisticated Society Ladies 


Infinite care and traditional skill 
indispensable fabric for the outdoor occasion, The 
hardy Island Crofters of the Outer Hebrides, 
plying their hand looms as their 


produce the 


ancestors did, weave virgin Scottish 
Wool 
tones of their native mountains. 


into the beautiful colour 
Look for the mark on the cloth 


HAND WOVEN 


aS sata, 





Look for the label on the garment 


HARRIS TWEED 


Issued by THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION = 
us. 
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When you crunch Ryvita, 


your reward is twofold. Ryvita’s crispness quickens your 


appetite, the glands of your mouth and your 
digestion. Its delicious flavour puts new enjoyment 
into whatever you eat with it. 
Rarely is health promoted 


in a more delightful way. 


RYVITA 


| 

| I eat crisp 

| crunchy RYVITA 
as my daily bread 


These handsome hogskin gloves for 
town or country wear, are cut by 
English craftsmen from genuine 
hogskin, and are sewn by hand. 
From the Men’s Glove Dept. 

on Simpson's Ground Floor 

where you will find an excellent 


selection of really good gloves. 





| Simpson (Piccadilly) Limited, 202 Piccadilly, W.\. Regent 2002 





Have you 
heard about this 


AC EXTRA 
MILEAGE PLAN 


JOIN THE WAR against petrol-wasting 
spark plugs. (A dirty or faulty plug | 
can waste as much as one gallon of | 
petrol in every ten.) Try the AC 
Extra Mileage Plan and cut petrol 
consumption as much as 1/roth. 


I Renpate the AC Plug Doctor 


iy = the ones that are still good, in- 
* 7 dicate which should be replaced. 


2 ‘inoue to the New AC Plug 


Its aircraft insulator gives 
/ quicker starts, more sustained 
power, more miles to the gallon. 
No shorting, no cracking, and 
points last longer. 


\ 









é Sy 
3 Use the AC Plug Service Regularly 
«3 Drive into any official AC Plug | 


hls, Cleaning & Testing Station at 
pt VBS regular intervals and have your | 
dF ee 
| 


AC plugs maintained at “‘factory- 
“Ve ~\ fresh ” 


* 


efficiency. 


/ 


Sponsored by the makers of 


the newAColug 


WITH AIRCRAFT INSULATOR 


H/32 | 
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If you've 
caught a 


Cold 


You can help yourself most effectively 
by taking Phensic—if you’ve caught a 
cold or chill. Because Phensic Tab- 
lets rapidly disintegrate they are 
promptly absorbed —thus the bene- 
ficial effect is felt very quickly. Symp- 
toms such as a stuffy nose, running 
eyes, shivering, a heavy head are 
greatly relieved—and it is no uncom- 
mon thing for 
Phensic to 
break up a 
severe cold in 
a matter of 
hours. So get 
a supply of 
Phensic now 
4d., 1/6 & 3/8, 
including Pur- 
chase Tax. 
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The grand tonic 
pain-relieving tablet! | 





In just 10 minutes this sensitive | Sees 
%; | device will test your plugs, clean | —— 













For those who like buying books in an atmosphere of 

peace and leisure, there is no more congenial spot 

than Liberty’s Book Room. Here you will find an 

excellent selection of contemporary works of all kinds, 

including the publications of the Folio Society; of the 

ROOM Latter the most recent are Shakespeare’s Sonnets, decor- 
ated by Reynolds Stone, 15/-; and Candide, 8 full-page 
colour drawings by Kenneth Hobson, 12, 6d. 


Liberty 


of Regent Street 


Book 





“ How my feet do _ queues !”’ 
Then why go on suffering week after week? Why not 
walk into the nearest Scholl Depot and let us make your 
feet queue-proof! Corns, callouses, bunions—all common 
foot ailments—can so quickly be eased. Weak arches 
can be re-balanced with light flexible arch supports, 
which stop the aching and allow you to walk and stand 
in comfort. All over the world, people with every kind 
of foot trouble know the efficiency of Scholl methods. 
Come in and let us examine your feet. We have branches 
everywhere. Scholl Foot Aids are sold by all chemists, 
shoe-dealers, stores and all Scholl Depots. 


S C H 0 L L FOOT COMFORT SERVICE 


254 REGENT STREET, LONDON W1 Branches everywhere 
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Every time you use your Halex toothbrush a regiment of keen, 
pliant nylon tufts springs into action. With every stroke you 
make, the lively points go searching in and out of all the 
nooks and crannies — cleaning and polishing up your teeth. 


HALEX for a nice clean mouth 


loki 
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co these splendid men. 
.Round our coasts the perils of war 
are over, but the work of the Life- 
boat Service and its perils remain. 
Your help is needed. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42 GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 
The Duke of Montrose, C.B., C.V.O., 
V.D., Treasurer 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., 
M.A., Secretary 
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gives 
quick 
relief 


Keep a tin 
of Poiter’s 
Asthma 
Remedy in 
the home. 
No longer 
will you fear 
the sudden 
attacks ‘by day or dread the coming of 
night. It is the household remedy un- 
equalled for Asthma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Hay Fever, Whooping Cough, Croup and 
all bronchial troubles. 


POTTERS 
ASTHMA REMEDY. 


Supplied by all Chemists, Herbalists and 











Stores at 2/5 including Purchase Tax, 











When you can get 


NOVIO 


you will find it better value 
than any other Toilet Paper. 
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| ScoTcH WHISKY 


RARE 
IN QUALITY 


EXQUISITE 


IN STYLE 









By Appointment 
Wine & Spirit Merchants 
to H.M, The King 


HILL THOMSON & 
CO. LTD. 
EDINBURCH 


Holders of Royal 
Appointment to 
successive Sove- 
reigns since 1838 | 


N & 60. LTD. 





‘Wet. 1798 - 














the best shops now have 
limited supplies of 


a 
RAINCOATS 


VALSTAR LTD- SALFORD 6- LANCS 


also at 314 Regent Street London wt 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE WEATHERWEAR 






































me 

Mii, 

sate 
hahide 


Price 3x° each 


wCL TAX 
Obtainable only from Retailers. 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 






























WIRELESS 


~ 
rine SAME ” 
‘ 


You can telephone a cable to any part of the world 
just as you do an inland telegram. Just phone your 
nearest Cable and Wireless office or ask exchange 


for “ Foreign Telegrams” and dictate your message. 


a 


VIA IMPERIAL 
Cable and Wireless Ltd., Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 8494 
WHEN LETTERS AWAIT ATTENTION CABLES DEMAND IT 


CVS-I1§ 
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WHEN YOU turn on the radio, you 
| may like a peaceful half-hour of 
| book reviewing —or you may 
| prefer the rough stuff of a crime 
| play. But whichever you want you 
| want straightforward listening. 
| With Ferranti radio you know 
| where you are. You know it won't 
| be temperamental or troublesome. 
; You know you can rely on e== 
| it. And you can rely on & 3 
| Ferranti dealers, too — men EB: 








| ———— 


who are picked to provide [ramam 
real service. 


Ferranti Ltd 


MOSTON MANCHESTER 10; 
AND 36 KINGSWAY LONDON WC2 





Plateful of Energy 


Many minor ailments, general lack 
of energy, can often be traced to a 


diet deficiency of Yeast. Yestamin 
Daily Yeast Tablets are a splendid 
combination of proteins and Vitamins 
B1 and B2. Three Yestamin tablets 
with every meal releases energy 
from other foods. You gain in 
positive health. Contains ro drugs! 








3 TABLETS—3 TIMES A DAY 





a» _Riboflevia (8,) 
Niecin : 9.50 mgms per ox. 




















| At your Chemist 


T si6 . 


| STAMIN 


Daily Yeast 


THE ENGLISH GRAINS CO LTD BURTON ON TRENT 
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OF THE 


Worlds Best-known 
EMBROCATION 


Enjoying universal favour fora 
hundred years, Elliman’s con- 
tinues to grow in popularity, 
and is undoubtedly the world’s 
best known Embrocation. It 
has been used and trusted by 
generations of sufferers from 

RHEUMATISM, NESS, et. ] 
ca STIFFNESS, ete. 
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Healthy dogs 
make 
good companions 










BOB MARTIN'S 


Condition Powder Tablets 


keep dogs fit 





























We byus say Sorandy : 








Max. Retail Prices per bottle R.G.B. Cognack®* 41/- 
SIBON Liqueur Brandy 51/- 


PRODUCE, OF FRANCE 

















Teeth cleaned 
white—mouth 


left fresh by | 
COLGATE’S 


1/5 Inc. Tax 





THOMAS KERFOOT 
& CO. LTD. 


| | URE WOO! CHILPRUFE 
{MADE PERE iS) eiedtehe 
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Lucky Baby BRIAN 


Lucky Baby Brian, nine months 
old, still enjoys the comfort and 
protection of Chilprufe Pure Wool 
despite its admitted scarcity. How is 
it done? Well, Brian’s mother just 
won't take ‘“‘no” for an answer ! 
That is the secret of getting both 
Chilprufe and the very excellent next- 
best, Chilprufe ‘ Utility”’—you've 


| got to be persistent ! 


Chilprute 


HILDREN 


oo oe PRUF. _— pom Rom pers,Cardigans 
r Suits for tc > Bheee for Babies, Pr ram 
Toss an nd thew Tattore d Co ats for Children 


Supplied only through 
Chilprufe Agents. 


CH 10 





\ KNOW THERE'S AN AWFUL. 
Lot OF COFFEE INV BRAZIL 
— ALL | CARE ASouT '!S 
MORE WILKINSON'S LIQUORICE 


— OVER HERE 











Your Hair Brush 
rebristled———— 
I specialise in replacing bristles in 
worn brushes. Forward your Ivory, 
Silver or Ebony brushes, when quota- 
tion will be sent by return of post. 


JOHN HASSALL, 


Brush and Mirror Manufacturer, 


ept. L.), 
64 St. Paul's Churchyard, LONDON, E.C.4 
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“You can 
come up now’ 


Never is protection against septic infection more impor- 
tant than during and after childbirth. Because of its 
reliability, power with gentleness, and pleasant safety, the 
antiseptic used for this vital task, alike in home and 


hospital throughout Great Britain, is “ DETTOL’ 


RECKITT S&S cCcOtcman ££ TD. BUELL AND LONDON 













& 
Radiogram 


MODEL 1119 


Table Radio S-valve A.C. 
receiver with push-button 
control. Outstanding in ap- 
pearance, purity of tone and 
quality of reproduction. 

£28 .7.0 


(plus £9 14 : ke tax). 







MODEL 1604 


Table Autoradiogram, 6- 
valve AC with push-button 
control for 10-record Auto- 
changer. Figured walnut 
cabinet. 

42 gns. (plus £14.6.8 tax). 








||| HIS MASTERS VOICE” | 





THE GRAMOPHONE GOMPANY LTD., HAYES, MIDDX. 
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THE LITTLE MOTHER 


Children 


grow 


strong 


on Virol 





es 


That’s one reason for my lifelong loyalty to this 
‘tobacco of curious cut’. Economy! I’ve never known 
such a leisurely and lasting smoke. Another reason, 
between ourselves, is that I strongly suspect ‘Three 
Nuns’ of being the very best. 


Three Nuns 


EMPIRE BLEND 


(A blend of Empire and 
other choice tobaccos) 


3/ 9 AN OUNCE 


Issued by STBPHEN MITCHELL & SON, 
Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd., Glasgow. 
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ORIGINAL 
*The Vicar’s Choice’ 


4/. AN OUNCE 
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Issued by Courtaulds Ltd., 16 St. Martins-le-Grand, London, E.C.1. 
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’ COURTAULDS 


IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


No. 5 LEIGH, LANCASHIRE 


a 
™ 


“Y OURTAULDS have two rayon weaving 
mills at Leigh, in the heart of 


Lancashire’s cotton and coal industries. 
One is Brook Mill, the other is Bedford New 
Mill. 

Half a century ago Courtaulds had been 
conducting a thriving silk manufacturing in- 
dustry in North Essex for over 70 years. But 
they could not expand there because of in- 
sufficient labour ; so, in 1898, for the first time 
they started manufacture elsewhere — at Brook 
Mill, Leigh, which they purchased and extended. 

Eight years later, when the Company 
started making its new viscose rayon yarn at 
Coventry, it was decided to prove the yarn’s 
qualities by weaving it at Leigh as well as in the 
Essex mills. In this way one of Lancashire’s 
cotton towns shared in the early development of 
the British rayon industry. 

The world demand for rayon fabrics led 
in 1918 to Courtaulds acquiring their second 
mill in the town — Bedford New Mill. Ex- 
tended and re-equipped, this also wove viscose 
rayon yarn into linings and materials for dresses, 
blouses, shirts, pyjamas and other apparel. 

In 1939, with 130 years’ experience 
dating back to the old hand-loom days, 
Courtaulds gave a lead to the rayon textile 
industry by installing at Bedford New Mill 
over 300 of the most modern American auto- 
matic looms, specially built to weave rayon 
fabrics. This production unit was opened to any 
British manufacturer desiring to inspect it. 

During the war both mills at Leigh 
produced parachute and other cloths for the 
armed forces as well as materials for civilian 
needs. 

Today about 800 of Courtaulds’ 22,000 
employees in the United Kingdom are busy in 
these two mills, contributing a growing share 
towards the national production of rayon fabrics. 


This is one of a series of statements to inform the 
public of some part of the contribution made by 
Courtaulds’ industrial enterprise to economic well- 
being in various districts of the United Kingdom. 
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You can’t get away from the crisis but you can 


help to knock it sideways with the weapon avail- 


able to all of us—National Savings. Save every 


odd sixpence if you can’t save more—twenty 


sixpenny savings stamps make a 10/- Savings 


Certificate that becomes 13/- tax free in ten 


years. And the maximum you may hold is 


Save the 
Bank way 


Ask your Bank to tell you 
about their new free service 


to National Savings investors. 


a thousand certificates. 
Buy them from your 
Bank, Post Office or 


Savings Group. 





Issued by the National Savings Committee 
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